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Articte L—SOME RECENT BOOKS ON FOLK LORE. 


In the old Greek Readers of fifty years or more ago—like 
the Greeca Minora, Jacob’s, Owen’s, or Colton’s—whose agree- 
able variety of fables, jests, dialogues, and spirited selections 
from writers of higher grade has with doubtful wisdom been 
made to give place to a regular amount of Anabasis, in those 
old reminders of the past, now chiefly to be found on the top 
shelves of ministers’ libraries or in some literary junk shop, 
often some of the most interesting pages were filled with the 
Asteia or jests of Hierocles. Little or nothing could be 
learned by the curious reader about this Hierocles. It is 
probably a mere name, and very likely a name having no 
original connection with the jests. One who did not as a 
child read this or some other ancient jest book can hardly 
appreciate the mingled curiosity, surprise, and wonder of a 
thoughtful boy in puzzling out of Greek, that most serious and 
venerable tongue, the story he had heard told but yesterday 
of old Mr. So-and-So, of his playmate’s mother, who forbade 
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him to go swimming till he had learnt how, or the Irish 
bull of the last comic paper—in fact, almost all the Zrish 
bulls he had ever heard of. He had read old stories, he knew 
old men who had favorite anecdotes and jests which had done 
them faithful service for a lifetime, but to find such tales in 
ancient Greek, to see that they were centuries old, that at 
least forty generations of men had told them, laughed at them, 
and perhaps thought them fresh, was an idea so new, so 
strange, that he wavered between a sort of curious awe at 
this unexpected evidence of the sameness of man in different 
ages, and laughter at this, the greatest jest of all. 

For the sake of a less favored generation, we will yield to 


the temptation to quote a few of these jests: 


A pedant* wanting to learn to swim was almost drowned. He then 
vowed never to touch the water again unless he first learned to swim. 

A pedant, wishing to train his horse not to eat, gave him no fodder, 
and when the horse died of hunger, he said, ‘‘I have suffered a great 
loss, for just when he learned not to eat, he up and died.” 

A pedant who was trying to sell his house took round a stone from it 


as a specimen. 
A pedant desiring to see if he looked well when asleep looked in the 


glass with his eyes shut. 

A pedant met another pedant and said, ‘‘I heard you were dead.” 
The other replied, ‘‘ But you see me still alive.” The pedant answered, 
*‘ But I had sooner believe the man who told me than you.” 

A pedant learning that the crow lives above two hundred years 
bought one to see. 

One of a pair of twins had died. A pedant met the survivor and 
asked him, ‘‘ Is it you that is dead or your brother?” 

A pedant wishing to cross a river rode on to the ferry on horse-back. 
When some one asked him why, he said he was in a hurry. 

A student in lack of money sold off his books and wrote home, 
‘‘Congratulate me, father, for Iam already getting my living by my 
books.” 

A pedant’s son, when he was sent by his father off to the wars, 
promised to bring back the head of one of the enemy, but the pedant 
replied, ‘‘I hope to see you come back without a head, if only well and 


happy.” 

* The word pedant is a translation of the Greek word Scholastikos, the 
learned but unpractical man, corresponding to the German professor of 
the Fliegende Blitter. This type was, no doubt, common in Greece in 
the Alexandrian age and later when the Greeks became learned. In 
the earlier and unlearned age, these anecdotes, if current then, were 
doubtless related of the Boeotians, as they are now of the Irish, though 


the Irishman, to be sure, is anything but a Boeotian. 
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A pedant’s friend wrote him to buy him some books while he was in 
Greece, but he forgot to doit. When he met the friend later, he said, 
“That letter you wrote about books, I never received.”* 


Surely the reader of these lines will be rare who has not 
seen one or more of these venerable jests in the “funny” eol- 
umn of his paper or heard them told of somebody at least once 
a week since he was old enough to read or hear such things. 

It has been with a similar feeling of curiosity and wonder 
that in later years we have found that the nursery and fairy 
tales of our childhood have been current for ages, and are still 
related to the children of the most widely separated and 
diverse races of men. Prompted, no doubt, by this feeling, 
as well as by an interest in science, an increasing attention is 
now devoted to this branch of popular or “ Folk Lore” as it is 
happily called. 

The design of the present article is merely to call the 
attention of such as may find an interest in this fascinating 
study to some valuable helps which have recently appeared. 

A beginning may properly be made with a production of. 
one of our own countrymen, the /talian Popular Tales of 
Thomas Frederick Crane.t This handsome volume is the 
result of many years of labor in this field by a scholar whose 
capacity and judgment have been honored by a foreign society 
with the task of editing the Sermones of Jacques of Vitry, a 
prelate of the thirteenth century, whose discourses are full of 
these popular tales and incidents. Prof. Crane’s work com- 
prises a selection of Fairy Tales, Stories of Oriental Origin, 
Legends and Ghost Stories, Nursery Tales, Stories and Jests, 
In each case the source of the tale is carefully indicated, 
references are made to variants of which the most interesting 
are quoted, while the notes convey other illustrative informa- 
tion of value to the student. Two useful bibliographies, one 
of Italian collections, the other of general collections, as well 
as a serviceable index, have been added. 

For those interested in French Folk Lore, it may be re- 
marked that Cosquin’s tales of Lorraine, referred to by Prof. 

* Whoever desires to become further acquainted ‘with these jests may 
find a translation of them, supposed to be from the hand of Dr. John- 


son, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748, if my memory serves me, 
+ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. Price, $2.50. 
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Crane, as in Romania, have since been published in two vol- 
umes, with a most instructive introduction under the title of 
Contes Populaires de Lorraine. Prof. Crane has done the 
work of translation well, and the stories are readable, but we 
doubt if they ever secure popular favor like Grimm’s Tales. 
They seem inferior to the German, or else they appeal to us 
the less on account of their further remove in the kinship of 
peoples. 

Having mentioned Grimm’s Tales, we desire to call attention 
to the new edition in Bohn’s Standard Library, in two vol- 
umes with an introduction by Andrew Lang. This version, 
which is very well done, is accompanied by a rendering of the 
Grimms’ notes and comments which are difficult to obtain in 
the original. Next to these two comprehensive works, and in 
some respects equal to them in interest and value to the ama- 
teur Folklorist, may be mentioned Popular Tales and Fictions: 
their Migrations and Transformations, by W. A. Clouston, 
Blackwood, London. In two substantial volumes, this Oriental 
scholar has collected the variations among different peoples of 
the more common folktales. He first mentions the version 
most familiar to English readers, then the more ordinary 
European versions, and concludes with the more ancient 
Oriental and generally Indian forms of the tale. An idea of 
the contents of the work may be obtained from a few speci 
men titles. Jnvisible Caps and Cloaks; Shoes of Swiftness ; 
Inexhaustible Purses, ete.; The Demon Enclosed in a Bottle ; 
Contracts with the Evil One; Gold-producing Animals ; 
Little Fairly. “Uittle Fairly” is the Irish tale of cunning 
and good fortune as against brute strength and stupidity. The 
essential outlines of the story are very well known from Ander- 
sen’s “ Big Claus and Little Claus.” Of this tale Mr. Clouston 
gives two Irish versions, two Norse, one English, one Danish, 
one Icelandic, refers to several German versions, two French 
and four Gallic, besides several from the East. 

This extensive list might easily be increased. In Katherine 
MacQuoid’s “ Pictures and Legends from Normany and Brit- 
tany,” a full and interesting Breton variant is given, which if 
we recollect, is independent enough to deserve chronicling; 
though some of its features, especially one of the pot which 
cooks without a fire, are very like those of the Sicilian Uncle 
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Capriano. In the Breton tale, the two characters are the 
peasant and his load, while in the others they are two brothers, 
neighbors, or a peasant and some thieves. Evidently the frame 
work of the story is fitted to an appropriate local body. One 
cannot help thinking that the Breton peasants found no little 
consolation for feudal oppressions in rehearsing how one of 
their number had harassed and outwitted his crue! lord till he 
was finally tricked to his death. So in a community troubled 
with robbers the same range of over-reaching tricks and the 
same happy victories of the weaker over the stronger would be 
told against the robbers. This adaptation of the main inci- 
dents of a story to its audience may be noted at any time in 
conversation by an observant person. 

Mr. Clouston’s volumes will prove very helpful to the stu- 
dent of the transmission of tales. He furnishes material in 
abundance, but is no strong advocate of any theory, though he 
seems to incline to the view that these stories originated in 
India and were transmitted to the west in the middle ages. 
As an Orientalist such would be his natural leaning, but he 
has frequent sarcasms for the Solar myth theory of their origin 
in India, which is commonly held by philological Folklorists. 
This view is now meeting strenuous opposition from a compar- 
ative new theory, that of the Anthropologists, which is at 
present most actively represented by Mr. Andrew Lang. In 
his Custom and Myth* he expounds and illustrates the anthro- 
pological theory in a most entertaining way. Indeed Mr. Lang 
is so witty and vivacious, so Lucianic in his reasoning that we 
suspect he has had hard work to challenge recognition as a 
scientific investigator. This characteristic of his work makes 
him «a more effective critic of the Solar theory than advocate 
of his own, although he presents that with much force. An 
elaborate work on “ Myths, Custom and Religion” is soon to 
appear from his hand, but meanwhile his views can best be 
studied in “Custom and Myth,” and his thorough introduction 
to the edition of Grimm above mentioned. Mr. Lang also 
writes frequently on the subject for the Saturday Review, 
where his articles may be easily recognized by one who knows 
his touch. 

The three chief theories of the origin and spread of Folk 


* Harper & Bros., New York. 
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tales are as follows: first, that they were invented in India in 
early times to be later carried to outside peoples by travelers 
and pilgrims for the most part during the middle ages, and 
then, to be spread over Europe by story books, sermons, ete.; 
second, that the early Aryans dramatized as it were by their 
lively imaginations the action of the forces and phenomena of 
Nature. As time went on, and language changed, these old 
names of the sun, moon, dawn, ete., became obsolete, and while 
the earlier generations knew they were personifying nature, 
the later ones interpreted the now forgotten names of the sun, 
etc., as names of primitive heroes. Thus these myths, now 
full grown became familiar to all Aryans, and spread with their 
spread. The modern popular tales are the common people’s 
fragmentary remains of a former mythology of this kind. 
This theory is advocated in Sir George Cox’s “ Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations,” and in his children’s book, “Tales of 
Ancient Greece.” Prof. Max Miiller is perhaps the best 
known champion of this theory among philologists. 

The anthropological theory is that many of these Folk tales 
with their stories of monsters, marriages with animals, animals 
with magic powers, charms, witchcraft, cannibalism, and other 
outlandish and even revolting features are an inheritance of 
an immense past, of an earlier period in man’s existence, 
when the ancestors of modern Europeans were in a stage 
of barbarism equal to that of the lowest savages of the 
present day. These stories in their essential features reflect 
the range of thought, fears, and beliefs of savage people, they 
even embalm in a story form descriptions of their early cus- 
toms. We have not space to outline or illustrate the arguments 
for this theory but they can be found briefly but compactly 
stated in Mr. Lang’s introduction to Grimm and illustrated in 
his Custom and Myth. One point, however, may be men- 
tioned. While the advocates of tle two first theories limit 
their range of variants mostly to the Aryan peoples, the anthro- 
pologists base their argument for a vastly earlier origin of these 
stories upon their existence to-day among the most distant and 
wildest savages. If a Bushman, absolutely without knowledge 
of our stories or life, an ancient Greek and a German peasant all 
tell the same tale, they must either all three have invented it or 
have derived it from some common source. Now a story with 
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the so-called “monstrous” features it is hardly possible to imagine 
would be invented alike by three persons of such widely differ- 
ent types and civilization. The anthropological theory is that 
such a tale was invented either separately or in one place in a 
period of barbarism not unlike that of the Bushmen; it has 
staid with the Bushmen, with little modification; with the 
ancestors of the Greeks some of its crudities were pruned off 
as they advanced in culture and as the stories grew into their 
mythology, but some of them remained, e. g., the story of 
Cronus and Uranus. With the peasant class, the most station- 
ary of the families of men in a non-reading age, the fortune 
of the stories was somewhat similar, though they became 
fairy tales and the like, a popular rather than a literary 
mythology. Such, in brief, is the basis of this later theory, 
which in the writer’s opinion is likely to gain more and more 
assent. 

Little space is left for the last book on our list, Zhe His- 
tory of the Forty Vezirs, or the Story of the Forty Morns and 
Eves; written in Turkish by Sheykh-Zada. Done into Eng- 
lish by E. J. W. Gibb. This well-known series of tales, of 
some importance to the folklorist, has never been, as a whole, 
translated into English before; so that Mr. Gibb’s elegant 
version is very welcome. Based upon an incident like that of 
Joseph and Potipher’s wife, the collection consists of the 
stories told by the forty wise Vezirs every morning to deter 
the king from executing his unjustly accused son, and of the 
forty counteracting tales of his young wife, the son’s step- 
mother, told in the evening to nerve him to the execution. 
The Vezirs relate the inconstancy and frailty of women, and 
the queen, the treachery of sons and court favorites. There is 
a great variety of amusing incident in the tales, though many 
will find the mediseval contempt for women too prominent 
and too much reiterated even if they are prepared for it and 
used to it. The dedication tells us that we owe this version to 
the suggestion of Mr. Clouston. Mr. Gibb, while not devot- 
ing particular pains to the matter, has called attention to strik- 
ing parallels or variants of these stories in other countries. 
The volume is handsomely gotten up and is published by 


George Redway, London. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
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Articte IL—PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S “CONNECTI.- 
CUT:” SOME THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF A 
COMMON WEALTH-DEMOCRACY.* 


Or the latest contribution to the “ American Common- 
wealth ” series, it may be said, in epitome, that the field chosen 
is an exceedingly fruitful one and that the labors of the author 
have secured a rich harvest. Professor Johnston writes of a 
small State, but one whose history is full of interest, alike to 
the scholar and the patriot. He is an accomplished historian 
and has made his study from the modern stand-point, which 
subordinates mere antiquarianism to the discovery of living 
principles. The task is one requiring superior qualifications, 
of trained skill in sifting masses of unrelated data, sound judg- 
ment in weighing the conflicting testimony of specialists, and 
a good flow of narrative. No one of these important elements 
is lacking to detract from the completeness and value of the 
present volume. 

The story of the first settlement of Connecticut, dating from 
1634-5, and the sufferings of the early colonists, is succinctly 
told. The causes which led to the emigration are fairly sum- 
marized. At the time of this exodus, the Massachusetts 
colony, it will be recalled, embraced only a narrow strip of 
country, near the sea-board, and included eight small towns, 
of which Dorchester, Watertown, and Newton (Cambridge) 
were the most recent additions. The “new-comers” showed 
considerable independence—to the annoyance of the majority 
—in managing their civil affairs; but, as it seems to us, the 
cardinal point of difference between them and their neighbors 
was the proper relations of church and State. ‘ Democracy,” 
said Cotton, who represented the majority, “I do not conceive 
that ever God did ordain as a fit government for church or 


* Connecticut: A Study of a Commonwealth-Dethocracy; by ALEX- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in 
Princeton College. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston and New York. 
1887. 
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commonwealth.” From this view Thomas Hooker and Samuel 
Stone, graduates of Cambridge, England, and who, as pastor 
and teacher of Newtown, commanded great influence among 
the minority, differed radically, even to withdrawal into a 
wilderness, though one which was reported to be fertile. 

To the character of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the “ strength 
of the migration,” a deserved tribute of high praise is paid. 
He was, indeed, splendidly endowed by nature for a pioneer, 
and as a controversialist he was equal to any of his contem- 
poraries. Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts had written 
him, in regard to judicature by the body of the people. ‘The 
best part is always the least and of that best part the wiser part 
is always the lesser.” And Hooker had answered, “ In matters 
of greater consequence, which concern the common good, a 
general council, chosen by all, I conceive, under favor, most 
suitable to rule and most safe for relief of whole.” 

“Tt would not be difficult to say,” remarks the editor, “ from 
these two letters, which of them held the seed from which 
sprang the modern American Commonwealth.” 

Hooker’s sermon* preached at Hartford, May 31, 1639 (and 
deciphered, after the lapse of so many years, from short-hand 
characters, by that accomplished scholar Dr. J. H. Trumbull), 
Prof. Johnston claims “is the first practical assertion of the 
right of the people not oniy to choose, but to limit their rulers, 
an assertion which lies at the foundation of the American sys- 
tem. There is no reference to a ‘ dread sovereign,’ no reserva- 
tion of deference due to any class, not even to the class to 
which the speaker himself belonged. Each individual was to 
exercise his rights, ‘according to the blessed will and law of 
God,’ but he was to be responsible to God alone for his fulfill- 
ment of the obligation. The whole contains the germ of the 
idea of the commonwealth, and it was developed by his hearers 


*In the abstract, or memorandum, he exhorts his hearers: ‘They 
who have power to appoint officers and magistrates, it is in their power, 
also to set the bounds and limitations of the power and peace unto 
which they call them ”—giving as his reasons: 1. ‘‘ Because the founda- 
tion of authority is laid, firstly, in the free consent of the people. 
2. Because, by a free choice, the hearts of the people will be more in- 
clined to the love of the persons chosen, and more ready to yield obedi- 
ence. 8. Because that duty and engagement of the people.” 
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into the Constitution of 1639. It was on the banks of the 
Connecticut, under the mighty preaching of Thomas Hooker 
and in the constitution to which he gave life, if not form, that 
we draw the first breath of that atmosphere which is now so 
familiar to us. Zhe birthplace of American Democracy is 
Hartford.” 


We come now to a subject which will be for many readers 


. the most interesting in the book; which though ably, and we 


believe, correctly treated, will not be likely to escape criticism 
from some sources, viz: the rise and development of the Con- 
necticut town system, especially as contrasted with the corres- 
ponding system in vogue in the Colony of Massachusetts. 

The first Connecticut legislative body, or “ corte,” met, as is 
well known, at Newtown (Hartford), on the 26th of April, 1636, 
two magistrates from each of the original towns being present 
to constitute the same, and as was the case with the Massa- 
chusetts General Court at that time, assumed judicial as well 
as legislative functions. But the very next year there were 
present in the Connecticut “ corte,” besides the six magistrates, 
nine “committees,” or deputies, chosen equally by the citizens 
of the three towns. The latter delegation in fact elected the 
six magistrates and gave them the oath of office. This depart- 
ure from, or rather, improvement upon the Massachusetts idea, 
simple as it may seem, really was the beginning of a much 
more democratic system than existed at that time, or subse- 
quently, for several years in the older colony. In Connecticut 
at first, as is well known, the affairs of town and church were 
practically identical, the same meetings of citizens, held in the 
church of course, sufficing to manage both. But the Connec- 
tieut churches rejected the example of their Massachusetts 
contemporaries in making church membership a requirement 
for voting or office-holding. “The better blood of the [latter] 
colony,” Prof. Johnston says, “was determined to establish 
a privileged class of some sort; and the bulk of the freemen, 
instinctively inclined to democracy, found it difficult to resist 
the claims of blood, wealth, and influence, backed by the 
pronounced support of the church.” These three original 
Connecticut towns had, on the contrary, left commonwealth 
control behind them once for all when they seceded from the 
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older colony. “They had gone into the wilderness each the 
only organized political power within its jurisdiction. Since 
their prototypes, the little twns of the primeval German 
forest, there had been no such examples of the perfect capacity 
of the political cell, the ‘town,’ for self-government.” 

The town-system of Massachusetts, in the opinion of Prof. 
Johnston, was “subordinate to the colony, even after the real 
beginning of government.” “In Connecticut,” on the other 
hand, “it was the town that created the commonwealth ; and 
the consequent federative idea has steadily influenced the 
colony and State alike. In Connecticut, the governing prin- 
ciple, due to the original constitution of things rather than to 
the policy of the commonwealth, has been that the town is the 
residuary legatee of political power; that it is the State which 
is called upon to make out a clear case for powers to which it 
lays claim ; and that the towns have a primd facie case in 
their favor wherever a doubt arises.” 

Holding these views, it is not to be wondered at that the 
author regards the first constitution of Connecticut (adopted 
Jan. 14, 1638-9) as the first really democratic written consti- 
tution drawn and used on this continent; for that document 
provided a way by which the “deputies” of the various towns 
could, if the Governor and “ magistrates” refused to call them 
together, meet and organize a supreme legislature by them- 
selves; and, moreover, the right of suffrage was bestowed 
unequivocally on all inhabitants who had been admitted by 
the towns. Nor was any attempt made to define the powers 
of the towns themselves. They were to choose their own 
officers and manage their own affairs and have their annual 
representation in the legislature of the commonwealth. In 
short, it is difficult to imagine a completer system of local self- 
government, “ of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
than was planned to prevail and did prevail in Connecticut, 
throughout the eventful years of its early history.* 


* For many purposes,” says the editor, of the New England town sys- 
tem, ‘‘it can be better studied in Connecticut than in Massachusetts ; 
for the town in Connecticut was almost as free as independency itself, 
until near the charter, while in Massachusetts it was circumscribed in 
the beginning by commonwealth power. 
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Undoubtedly the popular impression is that democracy pure 
and simple was introduced to the new world in the compact 
made by the voyagers of the Mayflower. ‘ That instrument,” 
insists Professor Johnston, ‘‘ was based on no political princi- 
ple whatever, and began with a formal acknowledgment of 
the King as the source of all authority. The fact is that this 
celebrated document was no more than the ‘covenant’ so com- 
mon at this time in church, state, and partnership enterprises, 
and had not a particle of political significance.” “The intense- 
ly democratic feeling subsequently developed in Massachusetts,” 
he adds in explanation, “ has been reflected on her early history, 
and has given it a light which never belonged to it.” 

Beyond question, it seems to us, Massachusetts freemen in 
their early efforts to secure popular legislation, owed something 
directly to the example of their Connecticut brethren. How 
considerable that debt was the editor of this volume shows, 
without intrenching on the field of Massachusetts historians or 
belittling any of the achievements of the heroes of that state. 
In reply to strictures, which have been made by able writers, 
on the supposed indifference of Connecticut to the struggle of 
Massachusetts to preserve her liberties free from curtailment by 
the Stuart Crown, he states significantly: “Throughout this 
period there was probably no great difference between the un- 
derlying principles of the two colonies. . . . But the methods 
of Massachusetts were pecuiiarly her own. There were strong 
reasons, in the history, traditions, and consistent public teach- 
ings of the colony, why she should pose as the pronounced 
champion of colonial liberties. ... The consistent policy of 
Connecticut, on the other hand, was to avoid notoriety and 
public attitudes; to secure her privileges without attracting 
needless notice ; to act as intensely and vigorously as possible 
when action seemed necessary and promising; but to say as 
little as possible, yield as little as possible, and evade as much 
as possible, when open resistance was evident folly. ... The 
period closed in 1691 with the loss of the original charter of 
Massachusetts, and the imposition of a new and restricted 
charter upon her, and the palpable and even conscious inability 
of her public men to make good by action the position assumed 
in the past. The mortification of their defeat was aggravated 
by the pronounced success of the Connecticut policy.” 
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The New Haven (Quinnipiack) Colony, founded in 1638 by 
John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, is treated at less length 
than Connecticut, because, for the student of constitutional 
history it furnishes less valuable material. These enterprising 
men and their worthy associates, in settling on virgin soil, 
promply abolished some of the aristocratic excrescencies of the 
English common law. Even more directly than their neigh- 
bors in Connecticut they professed their adherence to the 
scriptures as the basis of their civil proceedings. But their 
laudable efforts were destined never to be crowned with the 
highest success. Schism appeared among them early ; some of 
their laws, while admirable theoretically, were too severe for 
ordinary humanity to live up to; the limitation of the suffrage 
to church members was an increasingly vexatious burden. 

The attractive little Republic of New Haven won its pecu- 
liar victories and saw its haleyon days; but from the date when 
its ambitious friends on the banks of “the long tidal river” 
inwardly resolved to gobble it, its fate was sealed and its strug- 
gle for an individual existence, though brave to the end, was 
pitiably weak. 

Passing by, then, the invaluable service of the diplomatic 
Winthrop in securing a charter from Charles II. (April 23d, 
1662), as democratic as was ever granted by a king, and the 
slow negotiation which finally resulted in the union of the 
sister colonies (1665), we reach the record of the Commonwealth 
from the Charter to the Revolution. This period—uneventful, 
save for such exciting interruptions as King Phillip’s War, 
the Charter Oak incident, and the everlasting boundary dis- 
pute with Massachusetts, Rhode Island,* and New York—is 
summarized in the statement: “Every man in the common- 
wealth had felt the maintenance of the commonwealth to be 
his personal concern and had been willing not only to die for it, 
but to live for it, work for it, and exercise the highest sort of 
self-control for it. Out of this mass there had ever evolved 
a class of representative men who were in the highest degree 
capable of seeing and doing just what was needed.” 

*Bowen, the authority, quotes Rufus Choate as saying: ‘‘ The Com- 
missioners might as well have decided that the line between the States 
was bounded on the north by a bramble bush, on the south by a blue 


jay, on the west by a hive of bees in swarming time, and on the east by 
five hundred foxes with fire-brands tied to their tails.” 
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A short chapter is devoted to the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
commonwealth, though as the author feelingly remarks: “The 
long-continued efforts in Connecticut to reconcile church and 
state under a free town system gave rise to difficulties whose 
history might fill volumes and task the learning of an expert 
in church history.” The Anti-Revolutionary financial prob- 
lems of Connecticut are, as they deserve to be, stated in detail, 
reinforced by intelligent comment. It is worth noting how 
familiar our ancestors were with the “rag-money” question a 
century and a quarter before it was so hotly agitated in Con- 
gress. Yankee ingenuity proved important to prevent the 
several issues from sinking to the lowest depths of depreciation 
and it seems as if the moral ought to have carried some weight 
witli posterity. 

As is evident from a study of the tables of population which 
Bancroft gives for this period, and recalling the fact that all jand 
in the colony had been divided into the several townships by 
1762, an outlet was much needed for Connecticut men and enter- 
prise. About 1768, her most notable attempt at colonization 
was undertaken, viz: the organization of the Wyoming district 
in Pennsylvania (claimed under the charter, which extended the 
western boundaries of Connecticut to the Pacific Ocean), as 
Westmoreland County of that State, and which was for several 
years governed by Connecticut laws and represented in the 
Connecticut legislature. On this interesting subject Prof. 
Johnston writes with clearness. and force: “The sordid, grasp- 
ing, long-leasing policy of the Penns, had never been able to 
stand a moment before the oncoming wave of Connecticut 
democracy, with its individual land-ownerships, its liberal local 
government, and the personal incentive offered to individuals 
by its town system. So far as the Penns were concerned, the 
Connecticut town system simply swept over them, and hardly 
thought of them while it went. But for the Revolution, the 
check occasioned by the massacre, and the appearance of pop- 
ular government in place of that of the Penns, nothing could 

have prevented the establishment of Connecticut’s authority 
over all the regions embraced in her western claims.* 


*Under the Confederation of 1781, Pennsylvania demanded a Court 
of Arbitration for the disputed territory. The decision was against 
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Connecticut’s share in the struggles and victories of the 
Revolutionary War is too well known to need enlarging upon: 
the protest of the Connecticut assembly at the passage of the 
Stamp Act by the English Parliament took the practical shape 
of sending an agent to London to insist on the exclusive right 
of the colonists to tax themselves ; on the passage, some years 
later, of the Boston Port Bill, no colony contributed more 
cheerfully and generously than Connecticut did for the 
relief of Massachusetts. When the clash of arms came, the 
little commonwealth was always and well represented in the 
field.* 

The towns, as was to be expected, took the measures of re- 
sistance into their hands at the start, and in their individual 
capacity ratified the patriotic declaration of the State Assembly 
and the Continental Congress. ‘There seems to have been 
little attempt to shift burdens to the shoulders of others; but 
each town accepted its share as a necessary fact, and strained 
every energy to meet it.” 

Professor J ohnston’s conclusion is that Connecticut was in the 
best position of all the states to exercise a favorable influence on 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. “Itis hardly too much 
to say ”—we use his own words —“ that the birth of the Constitu- 
tion was merely the grafting of the Connecticut system on the 
stock of the old Confederation.” ‘The attitude of Connecti- 
cut has been misrepresented,” he goes on to say, “as that of a 
‘small state,’ intent only on obtaining every possible reserva- 
tion of state sovereignty. Such a representation is grossly un- 
fair. . . . Connecticut desired a sound and practical national 
government and the path to it was marked out for her delegates 
by their own commonwealth’s development and history for one 


Connecticut ; she was afterwards awarded the ‘‘ Western Reserve ” tract 
of Ohio as a compensation. The court, says the editor, had secretly 
agreed on two points beforehand: 1. To decide unanimously ; 2. Not 
to give any reasons for their decision, whatever it might be. This com- 
pact was not known to the public when the case was settled. 

* Next to Massachusetts, Connecticut contributed the largest number 
of troops in the War of the Revolution; to their quality Washington 
paid high tribute of praise, as also to the unswerving support of the 
legislature. The services of Trumbull and Putnam have not been for- 
gotten, even among the many heroes who crowd that eventful epoch. 
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hundred and fifty years. . . . Her population gave her respect 
in the eyes of the large states. Her democracy gave the small 
states confidence in her.” 

The Connecticut delegation to that convention, composed of 
Wm. Johnson, Roger Sherman, and Oliver Ellsworth, were able 
men, full of enthusiasm for their great trust; with native 
sagacity they held themselves in reserve till at the critical 
moment they became recognized leaders of the debate. The 
successful result of the negotiation in which they bore such a 
prominent part belongs not merely to Connecticut, but to the 
whole Union. In the language of the times, the “ Virginia 
Plan,” and the “ Jarsey Plan,” gave way before the “ cool, de- 
liberate and persistently offered compromise” of the “ Con- 
necticut proposal.” 

With this climax of achievement we bring our review toa 
close. The glorious record of the state in the Civil War and 
its marvellous industrial prosperity—second to no community 
of its size in the world—are matters of the present rather than 
the past. The salient points which we have touched upon read 
almost like a eulogy, but they are the work of a critical, un- 
prejudiced observer, who has made a distinguished name for 
himself in other fields of research. The glow of pardonable 
pride with which every son of Connecticut will read this book 
—and in what section of this broad land are they not now-a- 
days to be found ‘—will be due not to any ingenious exaggera- 
tion on the part of the writer, but to the grand fund of indi- 
viduality and patriotism which is woven into the history of the 
old Commonwealth. Connecticut has not lacked able histori- 
ans before this time—notally Trumbull and Hollister have 
excelled in their respective fields; but no one of them has 
handled the subject more scientifically, or produced what is 
more likely to be practically useful to the present generation. 
Professor Johnston modestly says, in closing his preface, that 
he will consider his labor has been expended with good effect 
if the public is thereby aroused to appreciation of Connecticut’s 
first constitution, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
which will occur during the same year as the Centennial of the 
Constitution of the Union. It is for us to add that such a 
strong demonstration as he has made of the right of Con- 
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necticut to fill a very honorable place in the group of historic 
« Qommonwealths,” so admirably treated in this series, is in 
itself no unworthy memorial of what is most noble in the 
past history of the state and no small source of inspiration for 


its future prosperity. 
JoHN ADDISON PORTER. 
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Articte II.—A CHRISTIAN DAILY PAPER. 


DAILY, except Sundays! <A Christian daily rather than a 
religious daily. We have excellent religious papers, denomina- 
tional and undenominational. They have a distinct sphere and 
mission. They do not need to be dailies, for their work is 
best done by the weekly issues. What is needed is a Christian 
daily, and there is a fundamental difference between this and 
the religious paper. The latter aims to set forth religious 
truth. It gives information, to be sure; it deals in poetry and 
fiction ; it discusses social problems; but its main aim is either 
the propagation of general religious truth, or the support of 
some denominational organization, or both. It is not at all 
necessary for the present purpose to seek to determine whether 
its sphere is broader or narrower than that of a really Christian 
daily. It is enough that it is different. 

Now this Christian daily ought to give its picture of the 
daily doings of the world as those doings appear from the 
Christian point of view. I would not go to this ideal daily 
for Scripture selections to use in closet devotions. I can get 
these better in the Bible itself, or in the specially prepared 
books of devotion. Iam supposed to have had my portion of 
“daily food” before I open the morning newspaper. There 
are other objects in view in perusing its columns. It was, I 
believe, the late Dr. Brainerd, of Philadelphia, a great reader 
of newspapers, who used to say as he opened his morning 
journal: “ Now I will see how God is governing his world.” 
If he could say this of the ordinary paper, much more will it 
be true of the Christian daily; for while the great body of 
facts to be recorded is essentially the same for all, the point of 
view, the perspective and proportion, the explanation will be 
different. 

This ideal Christian daily will be really a news-paper. It 
will tell the story of the world’s happenings during the twenty- 
four hours with fullness at least equal to that of its compeers. 
If it is to occupy the rank that is proposed for it, it must do 
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this. People want information. We are growing in this 
country strangely like the ancient Athenians who spent their 
time in nothing else “but either to hear or to tell some new 
thing.” So this ideal paper will have its news gatherers 
abroad. It will be a reporter; at any rate the work of the 
reporter will be the basis of the work of the editor. 

Of course the question at once arises, and it is a fundamental 
one, what is news? At least what sort of news is worth the 
telling? Events are continually occurring about the telling of 
which, and perhaps with detail, there is no question. Of these 
matters—different every day, but always important—every one 
ought to know, the larger number want to know. Concerning 
these important things, in our own eountry and abroad, this 
Christian daily ought to aim to set forth the exact truth, as 
nearly as painstaking search can obtain it. 

But there are other matters which are in doubt, for it is 
obvious that no paper can undertake to publish everything. 
Limitations of space, if nothing else, compel some form of 
discrimination. Leaving details, however, to be determined 
in accordance with practical experience, it would seem to be a 
good general principle to aim at the inclusion of a large range 
of occurrences, not trivialities, but whatever seems of real 
importance. This would include reports of crimes; but it 
need not include the details ; nor need it be that elaborate tell- 
ing of the story that shall pander to a morbid curiosity or stir 
and feed a prurient imagination. Such records need not be 
conspicuous; on the contrary they should be where they will 
attract least attention. Nor need they occupy much space. 
But these things are facts—grim and unpleasant, to be sure— 
but still facts in the world’s history, and therefore they should 
be recorded. Otherwise we would be in danger of underesti- 
mating the evil that is in the world, and as a consequence 
would be by so much unfitted to meet that evil. 

When we pass, however, from this region of facts, even 
though the facts are often unpleasant, and come to the things 
that employ the attention of the sporting world; we are, so to 
speak, among artificial happenings. For these things, certainly 
beyond the barest statement of their occurrence, let the sport- 
ing world turn to its own records. 
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The same general principle should govern in regard to 
dramatic events. Let the dramatic world find the record of 
the things it wants to know in other places than in the columns 
of the Christian daily. Yet there might be cases where dram- 
atic criticism or even description would be in order. This igs 
a vastly different thing, however, from theatrical gossip or the 
scandal of the green-room. 

In a word then, the ideal Christian daily would be abreast 
of the foremost of its compeers as a gatherer of news worth 
the telling. Indeed it would lead them in this particular, for 
its perspective would be better. It would find many things to 
record which the ordinary daily ignores, or to which it gives 
but the most meagre space. It would have the sources of 
information common to all the papers, and it would have its 
private agents in different parts of our own and of foreign 
lands. It would spare no wise expense to present its readers 
with a clear and accurate transcript of what is occurring in all 
the nations of the world. It would emphasize many things— 
matters of religious interest, church doings, philanthropic 
effort, etc.—which the ordinary papers ignore or put into an 
obscure and narrow corner. 

It would be mainly in its editorial department that the 
Christian character of this ideal daily would be manifest. 
Even here it would not be blazoned, but simply so inwrought 
into the nature that it could.not be ignored. The true Chris- 
tian man finds occasions when it becomes him to make confes- 
sion of his faith, but in general he does not need to be con- 
stantly proclaiming the fact that he is a Christian. His 
actions, the tone of his conversation, his whole life, ought to 
indicate that fact; but he ought not to sound a trumpet before 
him as the hypocrites do, when he prays, or when he gives 
alms, or in any other transactions of his life. So there ought 
to be no need for this ideal daily to keep asserting its Christian 
character and aims. That would be simply to disgust men, 


and to lead them to suspect the real character of the journal. 
In this ideal paper, taking its key from the editorial depart- 
ment, the whole tone should be Christian. Everything should 
be looked at from a Christian point of view. The object of 
the ordinary paper is to make money. That is the paramount 
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consideration to which everything else must yield. So much 
of morality as can be afforded consistently with this will be 
welcome. The tone will be as high as pecuniary interest will 
permit, but money first, is the rule. In too many cases, as a 
distinguished journalist lately charged upon the London papers 
in connection with a notorious scandal, “the counting-house 
has become the editorial-room.” Hence even when there is no 
conscious perversion of truth, there must of necessity be an 
unconscious coloring, a subtle force at work determining the 
way in which a matter shall be presented, and the way in 
which a thing is put often makes all the difference in the 
world. Money blinds the eyes. It does not take a large coin, 
if held close enough, to shut out the sight of the sun. 

In even the best of our dailies, as things are now, there is 
too often the sneer, more or less open, at religion. Orthodoxy 
is at a discount. Every point possible is made against evangel- 
icalism. When, as sometimes happens, these things are not 
possible, there is a patronizing tone adopted—the journal from 
its lofty height condescends to speak in supercilious praise of 
the little that merits its approbation. 

As is natural, moreover, the ordinary daily does not recog- 
nize, as they ought to be recognized, the Christian forces that 
are at work in the world. Its discussions are of things that 
too often are really of secondary importance. Presbyterian 
General Assembly, Congregational Council, Methodist Confer- 
ence, Episcopal Convention, will receive but scant attention, 
unless perchance there is some unorthodox movement on foot, 
or something occurs against which the world’s laugh can be 
leveled. 

A Christian daily, however, would give their due promi- 
nence to movements in the religious world, and so doing, would 
impress upon the community their importance. Men in 
general need to know that Christ’s church is at work in a 
multitude of ways. They ought to have the columns of their 
daily paper give them information of this character and inter- 
pret its meaning, instead of leading them to think that life is 
little else than a series of crimes, made more lurid by accidents 
or relieved a little by sports and play-house performances. The 
Christian tone of the ideal daily would insure a better propor- 
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tioned presentation of facts, and the emphasis would be upon 
that which is good in itself and whose tendencies are uplifting. 

Being Christian this ideal daily would be thoroughly inde- 
pendent though not neutral in the various matters that came 
within its purview. It would have no connection with any 
religious denomination as such. It would aim to do every- 
thing in its power to further the interests of the whole church 
of God. It would not meddle officiously with the affairs of 
any denomination or any church. It is conceivable, however, 
that it might afford a platform for the discussion of questions 
or the statement of facts which denominational organs and 
other interested parties are sometimes inclined to suppress. 
But it would be careful how it did even this. One of the 
evils of the daily press as we have it now is its recklessness. 
It seems to care but little oftentimes for the truth of its state- 
ments, especially as concerns public men, or men lifted even 
for only a little while into prominence. A lie will travel a 
league while truth is putting on its boots. The ideal Chris- 
tian daily will not utter the lie; but if by any means it is 
betrayed into a mistaken statement, particularly concerning a 
man’s character, it will make its correction at least as promi- 
nent as the original statement. 

As this Christian daily will be independent as concerns 
ecclesiastical affairs, so will it be in political. It will doubtless 
give its influence in favor of a party, but it will not be bound 
by the bands of any. And yet it would be no more neutral 
in political than in religious matters. It would come to bea 
power because it would tell the truth and the whole truth; 
and the whole truth and nothing but the truth is the last 
thing one expects from a thoroughly partizan journal. A 
really independent political paper, telling the truth concerning 
things, would exert an immense power even in the political 
world. 

This is a hasty outline of the principles that would underlie 
a Christian daily paper. A word may be said in regard to two 
or three supplementary details. In form the paper should be 
of manageable size, and it should not use too small type. The 
supplements and quadruple sheets are more of a nuisance than 
anything else. Minute type is out of place, unless for what 
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may be necessary in the report of crimes. Sensational head- 
lines should be avoided, and the paper should adhere to the 
“ Queen’s English” rather than adopt reporters’ colloquialisms. 
Its advertisements should be those that pass a somewhat rigid 
censorship. Its literary reviews should be impartial, not influ- 
enced by the advertising patronage of the various publishing 
houses. It might aim to give from time to time articles of 
permanent value, useful to be preserved for reference. It 
could easily obviate the assumed necessity of Sunday labor in 
the preparation of the Monday paper, if in no other way, by 
observing the old New England custom of ceasing work on 
Saturday evening, say at 6 o’clock, and not resuming it till the 
same hour on Sunday evening. Such a paper should employ 
men with some ecclesiastical knowledge to report ecclesiastical 
proceedings, that the laughable mistakes of the present average 
reporter might be avoided. Finally, it would take no favors 
in the way of passes and free tickets, that it might be entirely 
free from even the suspicion of favoritism. 

Is such a paper a mere ideal? The answer, of course, must 
be that it is only this at present. But there is no good reason 
apparent, after all has been said, why it should not be made 
a reality and a success. Only it ought not to be started as 
an experiment, nor ought it to attempt to stand on a meagre 
financial basis. No such paper can succeed if it makes its 
appeal to charity. It may be that good men ought to patron- 
ize a “temperance ” eating house because it is such. But the 
average good man will go where he can get good food well 
served, rather than put up with the contrary in an establish- 
ment that trades on its principles. This Christian daily must 
be so good that the leading men of the community, as well as 
others, men of the world as well as Christian men cannot 
afford not to take it. 

To make it such, money is needed—a good deal of money! 
It ought to be able to command a capital of not less than half 
a million dollars, and of a million dollars if necessary. In no 
long time it would be found, as some of us believe, a paying 
investment. Perhaps such a paper would not make money as 
fast as some of the journals that are not particularly scrupu- 
lous, or that cater to the passions of men. But it would make 
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money. Men of the world would be ready to buy a paper 
which they could depend upon to tell the truth without fear 
or favor. Not only Christian people but moral people would 
desire to have a journal that they could safely introduce into 
their homes. There would be a demand for such a paper, and 
it would not be long in making its way to a large circulation. 
It would tend to tone up the whole newspaper press, the best 
part of it at any rate, relegating the remainder to the reading 
of the already vicious and depraved. 

But where shall the money come from to start and, for a 
time, sustain the Daily Truth Teller? There are Christian 
millionaires who could easily undertake such an enterprize. 
There is hardly any way in which the same amount of money 
might be put to uses that, in the long run at any rate, would 
produce better results. If one man could not be found to 
take the burden and risk of the enterprize, a small company 
of such men might undertake it. Where is this man? Where 


are these men? 
O. A. KINGSBURY. 
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Eighteenth Century Poetry. 


Article IV.—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY. 


Part II. 


In approaching the spirit of the eighteenth century—in 
trying to get at a just and precise estimate of its scope and 
essence, and to approach it from a side which has at least to a 
certain extent the merit of freshness—let us for the moment 
abandon generalities and betake ourselves to something more 
tangible and at the same time more interesting. It is the 
business of a truly great and pure poetry, how often it has 
been said, to embody the profound and delicate emotions of 
human life. Love, religion, the feeling for natural beauty, 
pity, sorrow, these are some of the themes we expect to find 
in the poets, and find disclosed and exalted in images of beauty 
and power. Let us, then, put this touchstone to the poets of 
the century ; let us see in what mood, with what success, and 
for what purpose they handled the deep things of nature and 
mind. 

Take religion. When Locke founded his scheme of Utilitarian 
morality, which was afterwards systematized by Bentham, and 
when he reduced belief to common sense maxims, leading the 
way to the scepticism of Hume and Gibbon, the character of 
religion was regulated for the entire epoch. This created one 
source of influence, and the other came from the Christian 
apologists like Beattie and Warburton. The two-fold and 
antagonistic interpretations of faith and dogma can easily be 
traced in the poets who handled those themes. “ Heaven,” 
exclaims the excellent Beattie, “is not the element of poets.” 
The truth of the aphorism is fully demonstrated in his poem 
of the Minstrel, which is written all over with the dry didac- 
ticism of the same author’s Essay on Moral Truth. “I will 
tell you in very few words,” Pope wrote Atterbury, when the 
latter was urging him to become an Anglican, “what my poli- 
ties and religion are. In politics I wish to preserve the repose 
of my conscience, with whatever church I be united.” But 
toleration like this is dangerously near to indifference, and 
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Pope the poet is as negative, or else as cooly calculating as 
Pope the letter writer. True, he had jumped with the fash- 
ions of his time, and in his verse donned at will the garb of the 
deist or the free-thinker. If back of the warm-hearted Beattie 
you discern the shadow of the combative Warburton, back of 
Pope it is the figure and ideas of St. John. What is the first 
epistle of the Essay on Man but Bolingbroke epigrammat- 
ized? What is the Universal Prayer but the echo of the 
grand old medieval Pater? To catch the true accent of Chris- 
tianity this supreme poet of the century must refurbish the 
dying words of the Emperor Adrian, or burrow in the love- 
letters of the famous pair of monkish chronicle. But run over 
the smooth rhetorical couplets into which Pope packed the con- 
ventional passion of Eloise and Abelard, and ask yourself if 
M. Taine is not right when he said that to these artificers of 
the eighteenth century, the nature of the child, the saint, the 
lover, were effectually hidden. It is so through all this poetry. 
Moral discursions, axioms, precepts meet you everywhere, little 
sermons admirably turned and versified, bombastic afflatus in 
the face of unrealized emotion and colorless ideas. If none of 
the Popean group reached the point of treating their maker 
like St. Louis in Voltaire’s Henriade, with a threatening and 
cavalier air, what is almost as bad they take the deity under 
their protection, and either mechanize the divine conception 
or lead you confidentially into its deepest secrets. 

What was lacking, if not imagination, capacity to apprehend 
the subtle admixture of feeling involved in the Christian faith! 
A mythology, no doubt, a culture which could animate and 
inspire. Even the richer sensuous forms of Christianity, which 
moved the lyrical poets of the seventeenth century to the 
glimpses of the divine order of beauty, were non-existent for 
them, and perhaps if they had existed, they would have been 
imperceptible. Something more important still, however, was 
gone from them. “ Little was left,” says Karl Hillebrand, “ of 
either the mysticism or the superstition of Christianity.” Here 
we penetrate the secret of their inadequacy, for this is tanta- 
mount to saying that the poetic element of the religion had 
perished. The poets were insensible to its spiritual content, 
its mingled wsthetic and historic value for the imagination. 
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Contrast their standpoint and treatment with those of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, and you will see how 
far removed they are from the moods of reverence, contempla- 
tion, and silence. I say nothing of the more positive manifes- 
tation of a Catholic spirit, the tender longings, the aspirations, 
the sense of awe and mystery, which clothes the older and 
modern poets in a garment of fiame. From such uplifted and 
winged moods, they were divorced by temper and limitations 
of time and art. In place of imagination we have a cold 
formal predication, and instead of the visions and pictures, 
which a free art ought to give, there is, as Leslie Stephen puts 
it, only “a system of dedutions and corollaries.” Take it 
altogether, I doubt if there is in English literature a period so 
hopeless for the poetic spirit in which there enters any con- 
sciousness of divine things. 

To the classical poet there was something in the sublime and 
more stupendous aspects of nature so barbarous, so forbidding, 
so fearful (monstrum horrendum !) that he could only shudder 
and avert his eyes. The writers and poets of the last century 
shared his disposition in a remarkable degree. Mountainous 
heights and vast solitudes filled them with almost as much 
aversion as they did their Augustan models. The “ Horrid 
Alp” of which Evelyn speaks, was indeed hardly known to 
the race which has since ascended its highest peaks and ex- 
plored its most inaccessible passes. “ The pastime of climbing 
the mountains and reviewing the glaciers,” Gibbon wrote from 
Lausanne in 1755, “had not yet been introduced by foreign 
travellers who seek the sublime beauties of nature.” One of 
the earliest of English travellers in Switzerland, the delight- 
ful letter-writer Howels, had nothing to say for the mountains 
save that they seemed to him “ excrescences” on the face of 
nature, and Addison declared they filled him with an “ agree- 
able horror,” forming as they did “one of the most irregular 
and misshapen scenes in the world.” That they were irregular 
was an adequate ground of dislike to a taste that prized so 
highly the beauty of measure and proportion. At times, 
doubtless, this general depreciation of mountain scenery was 
the product of pure apprehension, begotten of the perils and 
discomforts of travel. The “fearful crags and tracts” of great 
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elevation “caused the heart of the most valiant man to melt 
within him,” says Berkeley. The feeling, however, was noth- 
ing new; the sense of the dreadfulness of Alpine peak and 
precipice runs back to medieval times. German and French 
chronicles during the crusades are full of it. The reflection 
only confirms what is so often averred of the comparatively 
recent birth of the finer moods of delight in impressive natural 
scenery. The transition of the profounder modern feeling 
made its way very slowly. In France, the school of description 
appeared about the middle of the century; but Delille and 
Saint Lambert only developed the vein which Rousseau, fol- 
lowing Thompson, had opened there.* Before Rousseau even, 
though of so impalpable a sentiment it is hard to fix an initial 
date, Thompson and Gray must be counted among the first 
romantic lovers of nature for her own sake. Gray’s letters 
from Switzerland (1739) contained perhaps the earliest indica- 
tion of the modern enthusiasm among English writers.t But 
it is sufficient to indicate merely, this distaste of the eighteenth 
century poets for the larger aspects of wild nature, it has been 
so fully and so often analyzed. To account for the love of 
mountain scenery, however, has puzzled the most acute of land- 
scape psychologists. “I have vainly tried in the fifth volume 
of the Modern Painters,” said Mr. Ruskin in a recent lecture, 
“to explain the love of mountains, which distinguishes the 
school (Turner and the Pre-Raphelites). The more I analyzed, 
the less I understood the mysterious pleasure of land being up 
and down; and the less able was I, to deny the claims of those 
who preferred it level; and so my only course was to assure 
those recusant and ignoble persons they were perfectly wrong; 
that the mountain glory was a moral axiom; and the love of 
it, a heavenly gift.” t 

* Lacretee: le Dixhuitieme Siecle, Tome iii., p. 328. 

+ The qualification is necessary. It would be hard to find any expres- 
sions of modern nature-worship more ardent than those of Petrarch, or 
more genial and appreciative than those of Montaigne in his recently 
published letters. The student of natural feeling in literature should go 
back to them as the precursors of the sentimental nature-lovers. 

t The graphic arts of the eighteenth century showed an equal indif- 


ference to mountain scenery. But a good deal of public interest was 
excited by the appearance of the fourth volume of De Laussun’s great 
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This aversion to great natural forces extended to the sea, 
that sea, which the old English mariners had wedded with a 
ring more truly than ever the Venetians had done. The 
hardihood of the ancient Anglo-Saxon stock, the glory of its 
seamen, and the boisterous element they loved, had found its 
robust similitudes in the earliest English poetry. It appears 
in the lay of Beowulf, the oldest English epos, and in the most 
vivid and characteristic manner; the conflict of men with the 
stormy seas, the mystery, the gloom, and terror of their aspects, 
are painted in bold and rough strokes. There is nothing in 
eighteenth century poetry like the feeling which permeates 
the glorious sea-piece of the seventeenth century, the Tempest, 
or like the images of the sea’s might and splendor that are 
scattered through its dramatists. 

In the poets of Queen Anne and the Georges’ time, the 
echoes of any such sentiment are faint and infrequent. The 
spell of their Latin prototypes is upon them here also. The 
sea disquieted and baftled them, and they let it alone, for the 
most part, content to stand remote, with no overpowering im- 
pulsion, such as came later among the poets to interrogate the 
unknown and untraveled wastes of the deep, to explore all the 
secrets of its moods, from stormful triumphs to ultimate 
hushed repose. 

By way of contrast, it may be said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury poets enjoyed and exquisitely described the kind of land- 
scape congenial to their disposition. The critics who charge 
them with a total want of sensibility for natural beauty, must 


work, Voyage dans les Alpes, which was published in 1796, with many 
large plate engravings executed by the best living talent. Alluding to 
these points, Mr. Hamerton says,—and I copy the entire passage as 
curiously significant,—‘‘ They really do express the most perfect moun- 
tain knowledge which had been attained up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. They really give evidence of much deeper mountain 
love than any which had been attained by the old masters; but compare 
them with the incipient work of Turner’s, done in the first year of the 
succeeding century, and what are they? Nothing but old maps in 
which depictive outlines surround spaces piled with emptiness. Turner’s 
drawings of the Alps, even the early ones, are as much beyond the 
engravings which the learned and admirable De Laussune approved and 
published, as Greek figure-sculpture was beyond Gothic.”—Hamerton’s 
Life of Turner, p. 198. 
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reason strangely of human nature. They are separated from 
us quite far enough without increasing it by the difference in 
the mode and quality of their enjoyment, and in the stereo. 
typed form of its expression. Just as the Elizabethans loved 
especially the minute details of country life, brooks, flowers 
and the small creatures of the woods and fields; and modern 
poets, the larger, more perplexing and elemental natural forms, 
cloud and sea, sunlight and vapor, and mountains; so the last 
century had its peculiar preferences. The advance since then 
in power and subtlety of interpretation certainly is very 
marked ; it is clearly towards a greater fineness of perception, 
an increase of interest in and observation of the ways of nature, 
and a wider scope of emotional pleasure. Yet the eighteenth 
century, lacking as it was in the highest imaginative suscepti- 
bility, had its special phrases of sensation. at the sight of land- 
scape which disclose a genuine if limited sympathy. It was 
the budding time of purely descriptive poetry. As in France, 
in proportion as the custom of exclusive town-living broke up, 
a livelier consciousness of nature in its cultivated and refined 
aspects began to awaken and reflect itself in literature. Pure 
savageness lost little of its repellancy, the gregariousness of 
manners made solitude unendurable. Solitude indeed was 
still, as with Parnell, “the nurse of woe.” It was the tranquil 
and habitable scenes of country life, they found most pleasure 
in; the need cf human association which Mr. Ruskin declares 
so imperative for a sincere appreciation of landscape was far 
more imperative then than it is apparently now; it favored 
the garden walk, the orchard, shorn meadows and shady nooks, 
lanes lined with hawthorn hedges and sweet briar roses, woods 
vocal with the mavis and the merle, the smiling valleys thick 
with homesteads, and divided by its winding brook, nature 
well combed and smoothed and trimmed by man’s handeraft 
and for man’s uses. Carried to excess, this taste was fatal to 
any great poetry. Then came the inevitable moment when all 
nature assumed an artificial dress, degenerated into a “ counter- 
feit Arcadia.” In the typical verse of the age, false nymphs 
and shepherd swains,—the thin disguise of fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the drawing-room,—as little real as Dresden 
china manikin, take possession of the scene and “caper in 
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flowering vales,” amid “sighing zephyrs,” to the pastoral pip- 
ings of a fictitious Pan. The unreality of it all, its suspi- 
ciously operatic tone, its substantial vapidity, excite now only 
a half-humorous, half-resentful amazement. In Goldsmith, in 
Gray, and Cowper there is of course a much freer and nobler 
mood in the presence of nature. The poet of Auburn and the 
Traveller is touched by the sadness of ruin and desolation. 
His is the note of gentle regret and melancholy ; more brood- 
ing and picturesque, Cowper comes nearer to the Victorian 
poets in his play of light fancies and delicate transitions of 
mood. It is the distinct merit of this group to have brought 
to the spirit of their performances a greater truthfulness, sim- 
plicity, and seriousness than any others of their times. But 
even with these the most naturalistic poets of that age, the 
conception and treatment of nature is far removed from that 
which was born of a more matured romanticism and became 
the very breath of modern poetry. It was, as I have said, the 
budding time; it had too much of the merit, as Landor said, 
of a pocket handkerchief that smells of roses; the final and 
complete flower bloomed only in the songs of Shelley, the 
idyls of Tennyson, and the sonnets and ballads of Rossetti. 

No subject has haunted and preoccupied our modern poets 
more than woman and womanhood. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the poets, as a rule, handled the delicate theme with an 
insensibility and grossness which gives us a shock of surprise 
and astonishment as we turn over the pages. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the lowness of tone which marks nearly everything 
the Queen Anne classicists- say about women. They wrote of 
her with respect only by happy inspiration, and rarely ever 
with deep feeling and subtle perception. A single passage in 
Swift, an allusion in Pope, however genuine, a brief couplet or 
ballad now and then, can ill hide the extreme poverty of sen- 
timent or brutality of spirit which marks the habitual tone of 
their writing! The spurious gallantry of contemporary man- 
ners exhibited themselves in external forms of devotion, carry- 
ing in themselves a sort of contempt which in the court-society 
of Queen Anne and the Georges, destroyed the finer sensations 
and made sincere feeling or elevated belief and homage ridicu- 
lous. From Pope’s cynical and rakish air down to the Spec- 
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tator’s amiable and complacent irony, there are but so many 
steps in degree. When their mood was neither cynical nor 
patronizing it was purely conventional, as with Prior who, 
having dipped overmuch in Gallic song, cultivated a light and 
wanton vein, which has a strangely foreign air in its sturdy 
English dress. Among the lesser verse-makers, this frivolity 
of accent was unfailing. It flowed gayly into little songs and 
amorets and fables, in the manner of Horace or Martial, always 
slight and playful, sometimes tender in sentiment and elegant 
in form, and again barbed with malice and satire. The temper 
of the Roman decadence was never better caught in English 
literature ; Catullus and Petronius never had their graces and 
libertinism, their little flowers and knots of love-songs, more 
deliciously imitated, more ingeniously engrafted on a stubborn 
stock. It is the social poet at play, weaving pretty conceits 
for pretty and frail women: “cirewm flosculos oceupatur.” 
In this light vein some of the eighteenth century lyrists yield 
still a certain kind of amusement. They know how to touch 
and pass with a graceful stroke or two, the delicate toying of 
light-of-loves, the coynesses, the coquetting, the half playful 
regrets, and sportive racy episodes of a town-living and not 
over-virtuous society. 


‘*On my left hand, my Horace, a nymph on my right,” 


sings Prior. The fop, the wit, the man of fashion avows in 
the strain his notion of felicity. In the same vein, Gay, 
Tickell, Matthew Green, and Armstrong, write of the tender 
passion ; it is always the 

‘** Coquette’s April-weather face.” 


which starts their muse, 


‘* While soft Tibullus pours his tender heart.” 


Along with the epigram, these jets of song are perhaps the 


most juicy productions within the whole range of the eighteenth . 


century poetry; their frank and careless melody, their little 
spirit of real fun and harmless malice, their tone of half-jaded, 
half-affected simplicity, their very flippancy, give them what- 
ever measure of truth and pithiness belongs to a polite and 
thoroughly corrupt society, the old society of the coffee-house 
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and theatre of Will’s and Garrick’s day. And yet let us not 
deceive ourselves. The unending invocations to Jove Stator 
and Apollo, to Time and Cytharian Tresses, and the mock ardors 
lavished on my lady’s black eyebrow and ivory hair, on Phyllis 
and Damon, and the Celias and Belindas,—these things fall 
upon the ear with a cloying and monotonous sound. There is 
something spurious in it all, something vapid and ineffectual ; 
it betrays such a frigid constitution, it opens such abysses of 
fatal superficiality. We wait in vain for the note of serious- 
ness, the breath of true and sincere feeling, the contagious 
thrills of lyrie passion. When it attempted a higher strain, in- 
deed, even in erotic poetry, the eighteenth century falls pitiably 
below that of any other period of English literature. The 
poets seem to have discerned neither the heroic, the passionate, 
nor the tender nature and potencies of womanhood; they failed 
equally in the strong and redundant sensuousness of the best 
amorous poetry. The beat of their verse is too calculated, its 
stream too thin and shallow to stir the slowest pulse. How far 
are we from the warm, varying colored mood of imaginative 
brooding over these profound themes which came before and 
after in English poetry ; before, in that half-chivalric half ten- 
der devotion, in which Elizabethan poetry is so rich and so 
conceitful,—for about the head of love, those elder poets have 
set a golden aureole, and touched his lips with a coal of fire; 
and after, in the rich spirit of modern romance, the sentiment 
that gave birth to St. Agnes’ Hve, Margaret, A Dream of Fair 
Women, and the House of Jife—the grand uplifted mood of 
that poetry which touches to transfigure with a sacred awe the 
beautiful mystery of love and womanhood. It would almost 
seem as if the eighteenth century poets had never been moved 
save in rare instances by the sweetness of the ideal conception ; 
and left wholly unpenetrated the awfuller deeps of passion. 
The joyous heights, the devious and pathetic ways, the desola- 
tion of the secret regions of the soul remained unimaged and 
apart from them. Whensoever they happened on the portals 
of the inner temple they shuddered and fled away, and a voice 
of light and mocking laughter echoes behind them. 

In this mode of treating profound and delicate emotion, we 
catch once more the echo of the Gallic spirit, a spirit whose 

VOL. XI. 14 
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lightness and levity, I must add, was confirmed by certain Irish 
influences that effected English literature at the time. It is 
perhaps a momentary appearance of another Celtic vein of 
less serious kind. The Irish element was never, in point of 
fact, so prominent in English literature. The brilliant group 
of poets and orators, which included Swift, Goldsmith, Sheri- 
dan, and Burke, left a certain influence of their social traits, 
It is stamped unmistakably in She Stoops to Conquer and the 
School for Scandal. There are signs of it in the wit of the 
great Dean, terrible as was its bitterest side, and even the 
stately and lofty interest of Burke had its Celtic turn—the 
splendid impetuosity and expansiveness so truly native to the 
Irish braneh of the Celtic race. But it is not best to push these 
resemblances too far. The Celtic note seems to have entered 
letters more through French than Irish influence, as I hope to 
show later on. Equally remarkable is the absence from this 
body of poetry of that graver Germanic spirit, which lies at 
the base of the English genius—the passion for the infinite, 
the unattainable, the sense of the inner world, and the power 
of being greatly moved by great things. In the handling of 
the great passions it is eradicated, and with singular effectual- 
ness—for a prolonged period. 

I hazard these remarks on the deficiencies in eighteenth 
century poetry with no intention of distributing censure, but 
simply to aid myself in forming a clear idea of its limitations, 
and affirm the main impressions they leave upon the mind. If 
these reflections have led to a series of negations, it was because 
the poetry of that age does really fall short, judged by any 
high standard of a great and free poetry, such as English poetry 
in the Renaissance. It falls far short in the essential requisites 
of a great and free poetry in poetic imagination, in spirituality 
of conception, in seriousness, in diversity and flexibility of 
form. Neither does such a view necessarily imply, what 
might be concluded from certain expressions used, that imagi- 
nation had perished in the last century. To entertain this 
for a moment would be manifestly absurd. But the imagine 
tion of the age was certainly not of a strictly poetical quality 
or mould. It had run into other currents than the poetic; it 
expressed itself in other forms. Instinctively following the 
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drift of the age, it sought in prose its outward form, and its 
unrivalled strength and richness comes out in the realistic art 
of fiction, the novel of manners, and in eloquence and wit and 
satire. The old English robustness, the old English homeliness, 
and vitality are there in all their fullness. The imagination 
that informs the masterpieces of eighteenth century prose, is an 
imagination with peculiar power of its own. It isin Defoe, 
Fielding, and Sterne, producing the broad and vigorous pictures 
of life and manners in which they remain unsurpassed ; it fer- 
ments in the great brain of the gloomy satirist who created 
Gulliver's Travels; it built up in homely and vivid allegory 
the visions of him who walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death; it was the stuff that still keeps alive the 
broken imagery of Chatham and the supurb invective of Burke. 
It is only when the eighteenth century type of imagination is 
studied in these masterpieces that we arrive at the proper esti- 
mate both of its limitations and its merits. If we realize, on 
the one hand, its deplorable shortcomings in the highest poeti- 
eal quality, it is impossible not to recognize and relish its keen- 
ness and brightness, its ingenuity, its compactness, its versatility, 
and rhetorical splendor. In poetry they fail, in Bacon’s felici- 
tous phrase, “ to accommodate the show of things to the desire of 
of themind.” They accommodated them to such desires as they 
had, which wanted freedom, elasticity, elevation, or, to apply Mr. 
Arnold’s test, their criticism of life, is incomplete, because it is 
the criticism of the understanding alone, of common sense unin- 
spired and untouched by that awe which transfigures the com- 
mon and shapes it into beautiful forms. Their art is the 
picturing of apparent phenomena; and hence that inner world 
of the poet, and the artist which reveals itself in all eastern 
poetry, and in the truest English song and drama, is securely 
hidden away from the representative poets. They did not see 
their object, as Wordsworth says, “steadily and with clear 
eyes.” They seldom ever ascended the heights and looked 
abroad in largeness of knowledge and with the poet’s stirring 
of the soul upon the long reaches and devious windings of 
human life and emotion. Without the profound modern rev- 
erence of womanhood, without its earnestness, faith or its sad 
persistent sincerity in unbelief, without its depth of feeling for 
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nature, her secrets of repose and consolation, a great and free 
poetry was all but impossible by any law of growth or artistic 
creation. The finer poetic moods, passion, exaltation, the an- 
guish born of unappeased desire or doubt, the compassion in- 
herent in minds that have lived and suffered, even the height- 
ened style of a great poetry, the qualities of magic and sug- 
gestiveness, true lyricism and strikingly enough, tragedy,— 
these impulses lying deep in the heart of the best romantic 
poetry, and blossoming forth into forms of beauty and power 
were all, in the last century, measurably unfelt and inactive. 
They did not, at any rate, find embodiment in its poetry. The 
spiritual content is that of the age, and in that content both 
the true, antique, and romantic temper have no part or visible 
influence. In all these deficiencies the poets were simply nour- 
ished and conditioned by their time and atmosphere ; and the 
time was unfavorable, a hard, thin stratum of common sense, 


a low level of emotion and morals. 
Louis JUDSON SWINBURNE. 
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The Survival of the Filthiest. 


Article V.—THE SURVIVAL OF THE FILTHIEST. 


In some alleged sciences, two absolutely dissentient theories 
of especial prominence are held by various disciples, believers, 
speculators, concerning the origin of man, that is of the genus 
homo as at present existing. These two rival doctrines may 
be briefly stated to be the theory of deterioration or fall, and 
the theory of development. The former is to the effect that 
men have descended in both senses from demi-gods, sons of 
God, the perfect man made in the image of God. The latter, 
to the effect that man has developed from and through a 
series of earlier and less complex or perfect forms.of living, is 
probably held by most special scientists: at least the enthusiasm 
with which the “ungodliness and spiritual pride” of science 
is mentioned in some highly respected places would indicate 
a claim, or a concession, that the majority of alleged specialists 
hold the latter doctrine. 

From the heat with which the discussions on this topic have 
been waged, as well as fromthe apparent irreconcilability of 
the two theories, is exhibited the hopelessness of an attempt to 
dull the edge of antipathy with which one of these doctrines 
is attacked by the partisans of the other. 

For the purposes of this paper certainly it will be assumed 
that there is a “last ditch” in the fortifications of each of the 
belligerents, and as either theory is of equal utility to the con- 
clusions herein attempted, the belligerents and their belliger- 
eney are mentioned in the main for the purpose of giving an 
a fortiori conclusion to any evidence taken from them. For 
if, after all the antagonism of the chosen polemic exponents of 
two so adverse schools, in which almost every scholar on either 
side has taken part, there remains any single truth acknowl- 
edged or generally conceded, that truth must be readily ad- 
mitted to be a well established one ; and a postulate of either 
faction which at this date remains postulated, must be honored 
with the recognition of an exceedingly respectable, fit, and 
surviving postulate. 
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But if out of the belligerency could be extracted an element 
of peace, one color of the rainbow (or spectrum) of reconcilia- 
tion, what rose color should tinge that element ! 

By good fortune there is an element of agreement. Both 
sides believe in change (one for the better indeed, the other for 
the worse), and a change from belligerency is a change to peace. 
There had been changes before man. Neither Darwin nor 
the Pope dispute that proposition. Proceeding on safe ground, 
and using impartially, so far as practicable, the terminology of 
either side, let us say that, when man appeared, he appeared in 
a garden, in a fertile or alluvial spot, that it became known to 
him that tillage was desirable, that there was fruit for him to 
eat and water by him, of the river of life-—or of living water. 
Let us say that prior to his time there had been notable 
changes, before which there had been no garden, perhaps no 
water, no desirable drinking or swimming water, not for men: 
that the waters had covered the face of the earth, that the 
earth was without form and void; or that there was a chaos, a 
nebula perhaps, and mephitic gases, and oolitic bedfellows, 
and jurassic horrors, and no fruit, and bad weather, such 
weather and company as a shark or a snake could not live in; 
nor an Jethyosauros Acadianus, which is Latin and Greek 
for a compromise between a snake and a shark. The name 
was originally a compromise of quite a spirited difference of 
opinion between Agassiz and Marsh. It will be conceded that 
there was a time when it was not fit for man to be out. To 
one inured to the balmy ways of a New England May the con- 
cession will be easy. It will even seem that the time was not 
quite so remote as some very wise men have claimed, and 
Moses’ weather record might not seem incredible to Vennor. 

It will be conceded that the garden or fertile spot could be 
improved or kept fertile only by tillage; that tillage was 
requisite to the maintenance and increase of the favorable con- 
ditions by which early and later man was surrounded. Per 
haps it is not too much to assume that fertile or alluvial land 
is commonest not on bleak mountain tops or frigid slopes, but 
in river valleys and low lying plains, and that its condition 
must considerably depend on what washes down from more 


elevated places. 
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Given, then, for a starting point in anthropology, a man in 
a garden, and granted the desirability of tillage, cannot all the 
belligerents be expected to concede that much may depend on 
the manner of the tilling, that whether scientifically or pious- 
ly, agriculture has been given a prime place in the economy of 
man’s nature and mission, and that what he is to be, will de- 
pend very much on what sort of tillage he devotes himself to. 

And as man is an “end unto himself” according to the 
philosopher, or “his chief end is to glorify God” according to 
the catechism (and which is very much the same thing accord- 
ing to St. Paul, who says “Ye are the temple of God”), it 
may not be presuming to assume that the development of the 
man is to be a more important result of the tillage, than the 
development of the garden; and in so much as the crop is to 
feed the gardener and clothe him (subject always to the en- 
larged sense in which the house builder and the artist exchange 
their commodities for his crop), it can be fairly taken for a sur- 
viving postulate that man is himself the main object, final 
cause, or ratio essendi of the tillage; and that this is so, not 
merely in the narrower sense of the exercise suiting him or 
the dignity of labor or the hunt being more attractive than 
the game, bvt in the directer and larger sense that man.is him- 
self the chief crop. 

How long ought to stand the reply of the old farmer among 
the granite boulders of his unfruitful acres? ‘“ What can we 
raise here? We raise men.” It has been the boast of more 
than one century in many a barren tract in the eastern and 
middle states, not to be forgotten while the memory of war 
lasts or the presage of triumph in peace or war is possible, not 
to be forgotten in however base an estimate of commonwealth 
or confusion of material prosperity, “ We raise men.” 

The early conditions in which tillage was enjoined are not 
to be ignored if we are not to be unjust to the Mosaic school. 
Nothing had occurred at the date of the injunction which had 
suggested clothing. The trees of the garden furnished all the 
edibles required, also the costumes of, the, day as soon as any 
came in use. The object of the tillage, for all record evidence 
to the contrary, was wholly subjective,—wholly for the sake 
of the man and his development. In view of the Winter 
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Nelis pear and the Tyson, it will not do to say wholly 
for the sake of the original man, but for his sake and that 
of his successor, who was to eat the Winter Nelis and the 
Tyson, and for the sake of the later Eves who, having eaten 
the Fameuse, would wonder at a woman’s having been tempted 
by a primeval apple. Whether then by reason of his being 
his own producer, middle man, and consumer, unplagued 
by strikes or questions whether honest socialistic principle 
could keep him favorable to a division of capital after a week's 
wages had gone to bank deposit, or by reason of the dignity of 
his employment, or otherwise, man was to be and is the chief 
crop; though as the great means to the end of surviving and 
developing manhood, and the home of the generations to come, 
the soil is itself sacred. Each owes certain duties to the 
land, to the Winter Nelis and the Fameuse of the future; 
or as one may say “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” Henry George does not deny that, he confirms. 
He thinks the garden so important that the general govern. 
ment ought to assume the care of it. Judging from the sue- 
cess with which Uncle Sam has managed his farm, especially 
the timber, there would be a difference of opinion about that. 

It is the object of this paper to exhibit how directly proper 
or improper tillage affects the well being of man, not alone 
through the quality of the supplies he is to consume in one gen- 
eration or another, but in its immediate effect in other ways 
upon the bodily and mental characteristics of the race. 

A progressive woman has asserted that men are what their 
wives make them. Another has insisted that they are what 
their mothers make them. Emerson regarded them the result 
of ancestral traits. A great physician boasted of the enduring 
livers and stomachs of a family as the gift of his calomel. 
Draper had no doubt that men are what the weather makes 
them ; and so far have we seen this to be true that it is certain 
even the existence of man is possible only within closely de- 
fined conditions of climate. Of course it is quite equally cer- 
tain that man is greatly modified and limited in development 
by a narrower range of climatic conditions than that within 
which his existence is merely possible. 

Daniel Wileon, commenting on the physical characteristics 
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of the native tribes of Canada,* after comparing the art in 
ivory carving of the Tarratins on Fraser river, and that of 
the Haidas and Eskimos, contrasts the finely developed skulls 
of the Cro-Magnon cave men with the Eskimo skull to the 
latter’s serious disadvantage, and finds Malte Brunn, Robert- 
son, Humboldt, Morton, Meigs, Gliddon, and Agassiz all con- 
curring “in excepting from the assumed American race pecul- 
iar to this continent the Polar tribe or Eskimos,” and through- 
out the discussion of the question by each of these authorities, 
runs the common assumption that climate and conditions of 
life affect the permanent ethnological and physical develop- 
ment even to the shape of the skull, and that this develop- 
ment may certainly be downward as well as upward. 

Latham says of the Eskimo, “physically he is a Mongol or 
Asiatic, philologically he is an American, at least in respect to 
the principles on which his speech is constructed.” But with 
the verdict not proven as to the origin of the Eskimo, Wilson 
adds (Ibid., p. 554), “to the geologist who fully realizes all that 
is implied in the slow retreat of the paleolithic race of the 
valley of the Véseré, over submerged continents since engulfed 
in the Atlantic, and through changing glacial and subglacial 
ages to their latest home on the verge of the pole, the time may 
suffice for any amount of change in the physical characteristics 
of the race.” This is perhaps the extreme case in change of 
racial qualities by gradual acclimatization, the possibility not 
being contemplated of the survival of a race at once changing 
from one set of conditions to its opposite. In his last letter 
from Palestine, recommending the submergence of the entire 
valley of the Jordan to create an inland sea whereon the navies 
of England might check the advance of Russia to seaboard and 
commerce, Chinese Gordon, a few months before his death, 
illustrated his sublime devotion to the development of white 
Christianity, by the concession, “these are fertile lands, but 
white men cannot live on them.” 

Professor Virchow, the eminent pathologist of Strasburg, at 
a recent congress of German naturalists and physicians, recog- 
nizing changes of climate as essential to pathological inquiry, 


*Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Montreal, August, 1882, p. 549. 
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said, “the southern nations have a greater power of adaptation 
than the northerners. Those white races which cannot become 
acclimatized without great loss may be called vulnerable, and 
the regions of the globe which are opened to them are very 
limited. Worth America is one of these favorable regions. 
Acclimatization, however, is not brought about without con- 
siderable change in the mental life and characteristics of the 
people. The further south we go, the lower does the repro- 
ductive power of the colony become, until in a few generations 
sterility is more and more prevalent. The special cause of this 
degeneration has been regarded by physicians as a lack of the 
formation of blood,,a general ancemia. This explanation is 
however not final; and a further cause, such as the presence of 
micro-organisms in the water is to be looked for. The great 
prevalence of liver diseases is such cases offers a valuable 
clew.*” 

Professor William H. Brewer, of Yale University, testified 
to a legislative committee concerning a river recently ponded 
in wide shoals, contaminated by sewage and decaying vege- 
tation,—the circumstances attended by definite cases of inter- 
mittent fever in ninety per cent. of the population residing 
within a mile of the banks: “In time you can breed a race of 
men who can live in such a place, but you will not want them.” 

Dr. C. W. Chamberlain, the late invaluable Secretary of the 
Connecticut State Board of Health, testified to the same com- 
mittee: “ Where there is an accumulation of decaying matter, 
animal or vegetable, whether there be a spontaneous generation 
of disease germs or not, the seeds or contagion of zymotic 
diseases take firmer root and readier. From the debilitated and 
depleted vitality of the adjoining people, or the increased 
facilities for the propagation of the contagious virus and see4 
element of disease or from both, it remains the practical truth 
clearly established, that zymotic diseases prevail with more fre- 
quency, severity, fatality, and with more inconvenient sequela. 
It is also true that the diminished vitality of a population 
in such a neighborhood is met and counteracted by physicians 
with stimulants, and by the major part of the faculty with 
alcoholic stimulants. The prevailing opinion is that alcoholie 

* Science, vol. vii. No. 159, p. 169. 
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stimulants are advisable under such circumstances, in connection 
with other stimulants. The majority is made up by including 
the professionial advice of doctors in the old countries who have 
studied such conditions for many generations. Whether their 
advice to use alcoholic stimulants is under such circumstances 
correct or not, it remains true than an average population so 
circumstanced, especially a laboring population, to whom each 
day’s working energy is a serious item, will betake itself 
largely to alcoholic stimulant. That is the natural result.” 

One is forcibly reminded of Charles Kingsley’s half pro- 
phetic verdict, now more than a quarter of a century old, “ the 
chief cause of drunkenness is dirt,” and one is led to inquire 
whether total abstinence should devote itself first to the ex- 
clusion and obliteration of an antidote or to the application of 
the logical adage, “to get rid of an effect remove the cause.” 

The legends of the Upas were founded in fact. An approx- 
imate realization is possible of the satiric imaginings of Swift, 
and a materialization of something like his Yahoos and Struld- 
brugs. 

If under color of public benefit, a riparian proprietor is sub- 
ject to have one city pour excretions down on him and another 
dam it back on him, what better off is he than was Gulliver 
under the trees the Yahoos climbed ? 

Recalling the boasted culture of our civilization, if the word 
culture still bears any suggestion of its root, let us inquire how 
it harmonizes with the conceded original idea of tillage in con- 
nection with man’s existence and well being. Even for the 
benefit of the immediate vegetable crop, tillage is not confined 
to digging, ploughing, weeding, harrowing, in any way stirring 
the soil. It has become a science. As reported in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Montreal, August, 1882, p. 515, J. T. Burrill, of 
Champagne, Illinois, found bacteria in the cells of apparently 
healthy plants and says, “It became manifest to me that 
bacteria cause diseases in plants, especially such as we call blight 
in the pear tree, apple tree, etc.” He found “swarms of bac- 
teria of the genus micrococci of Cohn, constituting a true 
contagium vivum in the serum from the poison of Rhus 
toxicodendron,” so apparently suggesting a solution of the 
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problem why poison ivy sometimes poisons and sometimes does 
not. 

Professor Manly Miles, of Amherst, the well known scientist, 
in a private letter, says: “I am now satisfied that microbes 
are not only the cause of many of the diseases of animals, but 
that they are also responsible for some at least of the diseases 
of plants, among which I will mention pear-blight, and yellows 
in peaches.” 

Tyndall’s “Floating Matter in the Air,” and Pasteur’s 
“Studies of Fermentation,” emphasize this evidence. For the 
immediate benefit of the vegetable crop from the vine to the 
goblet, something of the contagion of original sin is to be 
avoided, the gardener must look to his tilling in the destruction 
of the causes of disease and in the care with which he selects 
the stock he is to feed. For the benefit of the immediate 
vegetable crop also and to secure the permanent and increasing 
fertility of the soil, elements of fertility are to be added. To 
keep the earth a garden, to make it a better garden, than which 
in its higher sense there is no loftier ambition of man, to de- 
velop the prickly pear into the Josephine de Malines, animal 
refuse must be utilized to supply and improve upon the exhaus- 
tion of vegetable growth. 

The utilitarian question “ how to get rid of animal refuse” 
is met by the utilitarian answer “waste not.” The most val- 
uable new contribution to the material of healing, as reported 
from our hospitals, is a saving from the waste of woolen mills, 
which by compulsion of law was enforced on the mills at the 
old Seotch cathedral town of Jedburgh. Tillage challenging 
the right of the hillsides to injure the fertile alluvials, offers 
the means of disposal of the poisons. As truly as “a weed is 
a plant out of place ” filth is fertilizer or material out of place. 

It is no answer to this proposition that sewer farms have not 
paid.* Neither have sewers paid—in the same sense of imme- 
diate money returns—and it is the object of this paper, not to 
incite criticism of individual action, but to induce in some 
measure the enlistment of wealth, energy, brains to the finding 
a better way; for in the grander sense of tillage, that in which, 
by divine or scientific edict, we are all set in the earth to till 

* Later reports show that they have paid in money. 
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it, in view of the limitations on the development of man, his 
powers of acclimatization, at home or abroad, his dependence 
on the climate which in great measure he makes, even if he 
does not carry it with him, as in some degree he certainly does, 
tilling comes to be a scientific preservation and improvement 
of climate, a maintaining and developing of that balance be- 
tween wet and dry, hot and cold, vegetable growth and animal 
decay, animal growth and vegetable destruction, by which new 
life springing out of all death makes always a fresh, vigorous, 
new earth; in which life should become from age to age 
fresher, more vigorous, more unconfined ; for bodies less sub- 
ject to ills and pains, minds less trammeled by unsound bodies, 
soil more fertile and tillable, water sweeter, air purer, grass 
greener, forests grander. 

No girl ever kept an aquarium for a week who ought not to 
know that in that microcosm the balance must be kept between 
animal and vegetable life; that otherwise comes decay and 
death, beauty gives place to loathsome ruin, that the one un- 
pardonable sin is dirt ; and that to destroy our forests, smother 
our grasses, foul our air, pollute our waters and rob our soil is 
to commit slovenly suicide and to destroy the garden of God. 
From divergent observers on all sides the evidence converges 
through one focus. Dirt tends to canse not merely disease and 
death, but the deterioration of the race. See “ Hygiene and 
Public Health,” edited by Albert H. Buck, M.D.; New York, 
William Wood & Co., 1879. I. Henricourt, Comptes rendus, 
1885, p. 1027. Science, June 12, 1885, pp. 481-2. 

Flint and Niemeyer, standard, working authorities, give 
among the seguela of intermittent fevers, “lardaceous liver.” 
One who knows the returned East India uncle of the later 
English literature, can easily realize how a single generation 
could transform the restless energy of the New Englander, 
“the daring Yankee wit” of Brownell’s sea fighters, into the 
over corpulent, spiced and stimulated irascibility, indolence and 
selfish cowardice of Thackeray’s Joe Selden ; and imagining a 
a race of such, inbred by a survival of such as could endure,— 
not most work, mental or physical, but most alternate heat and 
cold, damp and miasm of decay, from generation to generation 
of increasing bloat and jaundice, sloth and decrepitude,—could 
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well say with Professor Brewer, “ You can breed a race of men 
who can live in such a place, but you will not want them.” 

More pitiable already than decimated families is the reiter- 
ated complaint of just such farmers as he who used to boast 
“We raise men,” “So long as this dumb ague is on me I don’t 
seem to feel any ambition ;” and if one who has felt the limi- 
tations put upon his energy by the shakes or a spell of Chicka- 
hominy fever, will imagine the geometrical ratio in which the 
causes may increase in the increasing slovenly ways of a race 
of Joe Seldens, that race constantly deteriorating and the worse 
race and the worse conditions constantly reacting each on the 
other for the production of decay in both, he may get to imag- 
ine a race in which no one is left to raise a protest, no court to 
admit proof of public hurt or destruction, no government to 
forbid it, and so it would come to behoove any, who believed 
the race of men can deteriorate by reason of untoward circum- 
stances, and that the survivals would be of the fittest to endure 
zymotic pestilence and indecent surroundings, to prepare him- 
self and his family for the Yahoo struggle, climb the mountain, 
preémpt the seaboard, shut off his fellows, monopolize the 
highest tree of the Yahoo forest ; or take the other side of the 
dilemma, train himself and his progeny to habits of uncleanli- 
ness, rival and envy the gutter-snipe, and go into training under 
the new unhygienic conditions for the fungoid crown and the 
survival of the filthiest. That is what none of us expects to 
see, of course. 

Already the seaboard and the mountains are greatly pre- 
émpted, and except for fresh air funds and similar charities, to 
the average laborer and his family their immediate native air is 
their sole reliance. They must drink of the waters of their 
own wells and aqueducts. But although our princes of manu- 
facture and merchandise continue tc crowd our cities and large 
towns under our present mistaken notions of material pros- 
perity, without realizing that on the health and vitality of a 
surrounding population of perhaps financial dependents, the 
health and vitality of their own children and children’s children 
depends, more than that, their physical, mental, moral, race pro- 
clivities and characteristics, the charity which begins at home 
will stimulate some day “the daring Yankee wit,” which is not 
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yet lost, to such use of modern science in the microscopic battles 
of bacteria, in new overflows and filterings and economies, in 
new chemical resolvents, in new fashions of building and settle- 
ment, rendered possible by rapid transit and electric communica- 
tion, as will divert fresh air funds to bringing fresh air and 
water into homes instead of sufferers out of them, will found 
fewer hospitals, almshouses, churches, missionary stations— 
because there will be need of fewer, since the largest need 
of them shall be anticipated by making the land pure and its 
people clean, and full of the appreciation that cleanliness is 
next to Godliness, especially this land and this people, with 
whom and in whose liberty, all lands and all peoples are being 
made free—and where least of all, politically, geographically 
(according to Virchow), or ethnologically, can the earth afford 
to witness a survival of the filthiest. 

CHARLES H, OWEN. 
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Articte VIL—THE PASTOR AND DOCTRINE. 


How Fak should the preaching of the pastor be doctrinal ? 

What is doctrine? In the New Testament, doctrine is 
teaching. All teaching is doctrine, and all doctrine is teach- 
ing. There is but one word for the two English words, 
Therefore, where, as in Mark i. 27, the old version reads, 
* What new doctrine is this?” the Revision justly translates, 
“ What is this? a new teaching?” 

In the Bible sense, therefore, all teaching respecting the 
Kingdom of God, in the man or in the world, on earth or in 
heaven, is doctrine, whether respecting its King, its theatre, 
its principles, its laws, its facts, its characters, its workings, its 
dangers, its temptations, its duties, its promises, its progress, 
or its consummation. Our modern distinction into doctrinal 
and practical is wholly unbiblical. 

Stated, therefore, agreeably to the New Testament, the 
question would be this: Ought the pastor mainly to teach, or 
to exhort ? 

The distinction between pastors and teachers is, as we 
know, clearly made, though not drawn out at length, in the 
New Testament. We cannot, therefore, exactly define it. 
But we are safe in saying that the ministrations of the teacher 
must have inclined rather to the theoretical foundation, and of 
the pastor to the practical appropriation, of Christian truth. 
The distinction then appears to be not into doctrinal and prac- 
tical, in our modern sense, but into theoretical and practical, 
the difference lying not in the subjects treated, but the more 
abstract or more living way of treating them. 

It may be objected that another distinction is possible be- 
tween teacher and pastor, namely, between preaching and the 
cure of souls, in private intercourse. But this is not the only 
way in which the pastor was to feed or guide. The pastor 
was the shepherd. And as truth is the food of souls, and 
truth that which guides them, all communication of truth 
with a direct view to these two ends, whether given in public 
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or in private, would be pastoral. The distinction, then, be- 
tween pastor and teacher would be that between the man who 
leads to the pasture and the man who provides the pasture. 
Still it may well be that this would largely coincide with the 
distinction between the less and the more specialized form of 
public and private ministration respectively. 

One thing is certain: no knowledge which is not gathered 
and communicated with a fixed view that it shall ultimately 
issue in practice is worthily pursued or communicated. It 
has been truly said that knowledge is incipient life. When 
it has been thoroughly appropriated and has wrought its due 
effect upon the being, the soul then reaches forward for new 
nutriment. Knowledge which is not meant to guide hardly 
deserves the name of knowledge. There are, indeed, many 
men whose business it is to gather up and provisionally sys- 
tematize large masses of facts, which are not as yet seen to be 
very distinctly practical. But such systems of expectant facts, 
material or mental, however extensive, hardly deserve the 
supreme name of knowledge until they are thoroughly melted 
into the main current of thought and become a guiding force 
of human life. And that this is so appears more and more 
from the instinet of Christian or Anti-christian intent, which 
meets you in inquiries the most remote, from the exploration 
of an ant’s nest to inquiries into the origin of the stellar 
universe, 

The Christian church, assuredly, is an institute thoroughly 
practical, whose aim it is to raise human life and human be- 
ings from the lowest earth to the highest heaven, and for 
which all things else are instrumental to this one greatend. Her 
teachers, therefore, even though gathered into schools, and 
removed from the public congregation, have no right to di- 
voree their instruction from practice. If even the positivist 
Comte deplored the evil effect of knowledge severed from 
love, how much more those whose fundamental belief it is 
that all objects of knowledge are the expression of Wisdom 
realizing the Supreme Love! The earthly emotion of curi- 
osity must be held in solution in the supernatural emotion of 
adoration, or the teacher ceases to be Christian. And if even 


the professor of theology is bound to a practical and living 
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spirit of teaching, much more the minister of the congrega- 
tion, even though he should be the teacher rather than the 
pastor. He may be regarded as intermediate between the pro- 
fessor and the pastor. But as he is distinctly mentioned among 
the ministers with which Christ has endowed his Church, it is 
plain that he is needed in the congregation. 

But even in the early Church, where every larger congrega- 
tion had a body of presbyters, of various gifts, who were all 
pastors, whether they were all teachers or not, it may be 
questioned whether the distinction is not rather into two sides 
of one office than into two offices. At all events, the bulk of 
our congregations are not likely to have two formally distin- 
guished guides, one a pastor and one a teacher. The same 
man must be both, so far as they are to have either. Then for 
us the question practically reduces itself to this: How far 
should the pastor be a teacher, and how far an applier of 
teaching previously given? That is, as stated at the begin- 
ning, How far should he teach, and how far exhort ? 

But even as thus reduced, the question has still an unde- 
fined element: What is exhortation? We know what exhor- 
tation may be. Exhortation may be merely bellowing. We 
must not forget that under the mantle of nominal adherence 
to the Church, there still lurks in Christendom the various 
forms, not of heathenism merely, but of the lowest grades of 
heathenism. What we are so fond of applying to the Church 
of Rome is by no means utterly inapplicable to ourselves, 
namely, that, compared with the ideal set before us, the best 
of our Christianity is as yet but little better than a baptized 
paganism, though it is to be hoped that it is making rapid 
progress out of these marshy and poisonous lowlands. Southey 
told profound truth in saying that before the Wesleys, the 
English peasantry had been Catholics and were Protestants, but 
had never been Christians. And much as Methodism has 
done to lift them into heavenly places in Christ, it has not yet 
wholly overcome the old heathenism. Nay, the mighty spirit- 
ual impulse which converted so many to Christ stirred into 
activity many germs of low, boisterous, unhuman heathenism, 
which, without it, might have remained quiescent. And 
many well-meaning, but undiscriminating people came to as 
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sociate this inevitable shadow of a great Christian work with 
the work itself, until they imagined that there could not be a 
true work of God without those animal cries and wild stir- 
rings of the material nature, worthy only of the priests of 
Baal, with which the true followers of the Wesleys have so 
long had to contend, in much weariness of spirit, until at last 
they are slowly but steadily gaining the mastery over them. 
A consequence of this has been, that to many minds the word 
exhortation, so highly honored in the New Testament, where 
it ranges all the way from admonition to consolation, has come to 
mean only ashallow, noisy outpouring of vague impressions never 
digested into thought, having no reasonable sequence or order, 
proceeding from no well-apprehended truth, and leading to no 
worthy issue in life, a mere stirring of blind feelings into 
a blind tumult, ending where it had begun, and leaving the 
being more turbid after every agitation. Not in such a way 
did the mild and majestic Barnabas gain his name, which, in 
strictest meaning, signifies rather, Son of Exhortation. 

No! True exhortation never leaves the bounds of thought, 
and of strict thought, and clearly apprehended truth. The 
moment it does, it sinks towards the inarticulate ignobleness of 
the brutes. It may, indeed, be encircled by a wide aureola of 
emotions reaching on towards the unsounded depths of infin- 
ity, of heavenly divinings, where distinct vision fails. But it 
is always poised on a regulating nucleus of distinctly appre- 
hended truth, of which all its more nebulous utterances are 
but the rarefied expansion. 

Therefore, as the distinction between teaching and exhortation 
is assuredly not the distinction between thought without feel- 
ing, and feeling without thought, what is it? We may define 
teaching as thought thoroughly propelled by feeling, and ex- 
hortation as feeling perfectly held in course by thought. And 
as objects nearest us usually stir feeling the most, and objects 
farthest from us stir it the least, that preaching which is ani- 
mated by the mere familiar knowledge may be called practical, 
and that preaching which dwells on objects more remote, and 
therefore less immediately affecting the feelings, may be called 
doctrinal. In this way we have come around to our familiar 
modern distinction between doctrinal and practical, which 
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thus, though unbiblical, appears to be not anti-biblical. There. 
fore, there is no reason why we may not use it if we find it 
convenient. 

How far, then, should the pastor preach on the more famil- 
iar and concrete aspects, and how far on the less familiar and 
more abstract aspects of spiritual truth? The question answers 
itself. Men and women in general will be sure to read the news- 
paper more than the treatise, and men and women in general 
will listen more attentively to preaching which is within easy 
reach of their minds. Therefore, the practical in preaching 
should largely predominate over the barely doctrinal. 

But note a profoundly important limitation. All soil has 
once been rock. All rock which furnishes soil has come down 
from the distant mountains. And these mountains have risen 
from the depths of the globe. So all spiritual truth, even the 
most familiar, bearing most immediately on some homely 
duty, has its ultimate meaning, that which makes it Christian, 
in the underlying principles of the Divine Kingdom, in the 
bosom of God himself. Otherwise it is mere utilitarian Con- 
fucianism. Confucianism, or at least Franklinism, is, in its 
place, wholesome and beneficent; but its place is not in the 
Christian pulpit. Therefore, the pastor, at least, is bound to 
range largely, both in thought and experience, among the 
strength of the hills. His mind must be the channel, the 
mountain-river descending to the plain, which brings down the 
deep-lying and high-lying rock of abstract and lofty truth 
to be comminuted for fruitful, every-day use. As Archbishop 
Trench remarks, if the higher levels of theological thought 
are neglected, the inevitable issue at length is, that people 
get tired of hearing shallow commonplaces repeated over and 
over, and the whole state of the Church languishes. 

Indeed, if we call that practical which affects the feelings, 
and through them the acts, and that doctrinal which lies 
behind the practical, offering material which practical preach- 
ing is to work up into use, it is plain that the line of division 
will not be a hard and fast one, but will run in all manner of 
ways, and not infrequently double on itself, according to the 
variety of mood or treatment on the part of the preacher, or 
the variety of character, culture, or circumstances of the con- 
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gregation. In an admirable article written for the Jndepend- 
ent by Prof. George P. Fisher, he calls attention to the fact 
that one of the most glowingly practical chapters of the whole 
Bible, the 2d of Philippians, is a profoundly doctrinal setting- 
forth of the Incarnation, issuing in such an energy of appeal 
to the heart and life as no shallower theme would have sufti- 
cient momentum to set home. 

It is plain, then, that the only absolutely fixed principle 
regulating the choice of themes for the pulpit is Horace’s dic- 
tum: “ Would you that I should weep, you must first grieve 
yourself.” That which thoroughly takes hold of you can 
hardly fail to take hold of your hearers. For even if a man 
is profoundly moved by some purely domestic grief or joy, 
the infection spreads to others. And we know that the most 
powerful sermons on any theme are those which are most sur- 
charged with the personal experience of the preacher, just so 
far generalized as to appeal to the identical susceptibilities in 
the people. 

Therefore, whatever takes thoroughly hold of a man, and 
sets his soul on fire, is likely to have a like effect upon his 
hearers, whether it be the infinite perfections of the Godhead, 
the glories of the Kingdom of Christ, or the heipless tender- 
ness of an orphan child at his own door. He might appeal 
for help to the last in so lifeless a way that it would be as 
tedious as some antiquated catechism; and again, he might 
lift his hearers, by the contagiousness of sympathy, into en- 
raptured contemplation of the very ground and essence of the 
Divine being. If he fails in this latter, the cause will prob- 
ably lie rather in his own incapacity to rise, than in the in- 
capacity of human souls to be upborne. It is true, that the 
lesser souls cannot lift the greater, but the greater can lift the 
lesser. The wren cannot lift the eagle, but the eagle can lift 
the wren. And naturalists begin to say, what the people have 
long said, that the smaller birds sometimes make long voyages, 
far beyond their own strength, helped by the strong pinions 
of the larger. 

We may, therefore, consider a congregation as representing 
so much spiritual wis inertia, gravitating downwards to the 
clods, which is to be lifted up towards heaven. That amount 
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of spiritnal energy, counteracting spiritual gravitation, with 
which the preacher’s soul is at any given time capable of 
being infused by the Divine Spirit, measures the height to 
which the congregation is at that time capable of being up- 
borne. The result is a compound between his spiritual 
strength and their spiritual heaviness. If the margin of 
strength is small (and a sympathetic soul will be apt to meas- 
ure it pretty accurately), the preacher must be content with 
a lowly flight, hovering just so far above sheer utilitarianism 
as to make his hearers feel that they are listening to a Christian 
messenger and a Christian message. If the margin is greater, 
the flight will be higher, and just so much higher as that is 
greater. 

Let it not be thought strange that one human soul should be 
eapable of bearing a whole multitude far up towards heaven. 
If the congregation were a dead weight, it would be inexpli- 
cable, but it is not. Let one of Charles Wesley’s noblest hymns 
be sympathetically sung, and you may note the fact, however 
you may explain it. Besides, the human soul is capable of 
receiving the indwelling power of God, I will not say to an in- 
finite measure, but to a measure beyond all wonted fact or con- 
ception. This capacity is the ground of the Incarnation, in 
which a truly human soul, in a truly human body, has been 
found capable of receiving the fullness of the Godhead, in such 
a measure into absolute union as enables the Divine Man thence 
resulting to bear the weight of a world’s administration. If 
the Head can do this, what limit can we set to the lesser meas- 
ures in which his members may receive of his fullness? 

Therefore, as in the epistles of Paul, so in preaching gener- 
ally, the most rapturous flights of contemplation, the most 
powerful appeals drawn from the very depths of experience, 
and from the heights of truth, are found to be the richest in 
practical results, to furnish the deepest alluvium for a growth 
of heavenly-mindedness, overcoming the world and condescend- 
ing to all humbleness of daily duty. Dr. Chalmers, as is known, 
found that the most continuous and explicit moral teaching 
gave but a barren result, until he had yielded his soul to the 
great truth of redemption, and applied these mighty motives 
to the enforcement of duty. Then the fruits of practical 
righteousness began to spring up magnificently. 
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This kind of doctrinal preaching is not likely to be known 
as doctrinal, because its grandly practical issue is at once ap- 
parent. Doctrinal is a name that is largely reserved for preach- 
ing which is purely doctrinal, that is, which is not properly 
preaching at all. This sort of preaching, or rather of public 
instruction, it is doubtless a pastor’s duty to avoid as much as 
he can. 

As much as he can. No ideal can be fully carried out. 
There are various facts, and principles, which are needed as a 
basis of practical results, but which do not always admit of 
being immediately wrought over into practice. These must 
be laid before a people at some time. They ought to be dis- 
cussed in classes, and other ways apart from preaching. But 
scantness of time and of public interest sometimes, drives them 
into the pulpit. Besides, it is not given to many minds to fuse 
thought and feeling so absolutely into one as it was given to 
Paul. Even Apollos, whom I take to have been the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, shows a certain predominance of 
thought over feeling. And the epistle of James, on the other 
hand, crowded and crammed with gems of practical admoni- 
tion, lies somewhat lightly on the underlying basis of doctrine. 
We common men, therefore to whom is granted only some 
drops of the Spirit, almost choked in the rubbish of Rabbin- 
ical definitions and prepossessions, cannot be expected to 
have worked our instructions clear of all ore. We must 
therefore be content, if we would give our people knowl- 
edge, to give it sometimes rather heavily lumbered up with 
incongruous or at least unessential admixtures. Let our people 
seek relief from this in the Bible, and also in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which Dr. Arnold rightly pronounces to contain 
the pure gold of scripture, unemeumbered with the rubbish of 
the theologians. 

How far is the pastor bound to keep within the generally ac- 
credited limit of doctrine? This is too broad a subject to be 
treated at the end of a brief essay. But we will spend a few 
words on it. 

First. The pastor has no right to vent mere floating notions 
of his own. He is not set apart to be the apostle of shallow 
fantasy, of self-will, and self-conceit, but the apostle of Christ. 
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Second. He is set apart to be the minister of Christ in the 
ehurch. His individual consciousness, therefore, is supposed 
to be manfully, but modestly, subordinated to her general con- 
sciousness. He is not to diverge from her unless he has first 
consorted with her, and known the contents and grounds of 
her doctrines. Otherwise how can he know that he is not 
teaching in some raw schismatic form, inadequate and errone- 
ous, that for which ample provision is already :nade in her well- 
grounded formularies / 

This obligation rests upon the general obligation of every 
man not to dissent from a school of thought to which he pro- 
fesses to adhere, until he has mastered it. We have no right 
to dissent unless we thoroughly know from what we dissent. 
Otherwise we are not martyrs, but mushrooms, that spring up 
in a night and perish in a night, but are capable meanwhiles of 
poisoning a great many people. 

Third. We are in like manner, though less stringently, 
bound by the consent of the particular body to which we be- 
long. For the more local a body of doctrine is, the less weight 
it carries. And, as the laws of a state are ipso facto null and 
void when they contradict the laws of the Union, so local 
eddies of Christian thought, crystallized in little knots of 
churches, do not amount to much. Anybody who gives him- 
self up slavishly to these, is miserably dwarfed. Factiousness, 
and fractiousness, and pertness, and insidiousness, and a love of 
having personal adherents are all detestable; and modesty, and 
brotherly deference, and love of peace, are most Christian. 
But no pastor has a right to allow himself to be driven by the 
appeal to the odiousness of the former vices, or to the loveli- 
ness of the latter virtues, into a mere corner of the church. 
We are bound as occasion serves to enlarge and correct provin- 
cialism by cecumenicity. 

Fourth, As the church is greater than the sect, so Christ 
is greater than the church. With Christ included the church 
is certainly infallible; with Christ left out, the church is cer- 
tainly fallible. An appeal therefore always lies from the church 
to the New Testament, and above all to the Gospels. This ap- 
pears self-evident, and yet we have known a Presbytery to 
refuse such an appeal, imitating the Council of Constance in 
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trying John Huss. And we have known an Association, in 
declaring certain articles an obligatory basis in the trial of a 
minister, to refuse an amendment saving the same right of ap- 
peal to the Seripture. 

The conclusion therefore is: The pastor if a true pastor, is 
not a retailer of his private views, though he is not to preach 
anything except after it has become a part of his personal con- 
viction. He is not to diverge from the symbols of doctrine 
familiar to his people except where he can distinctly show that 
the general course of Christian thought is against them. He is 
not at liberty to diverge again from cecumenical consent, ex- 
cept where he can plainly prove that it has misapprehended 
apostolic testimony. But at each step he is never to acknowl- 
edge that the lower can control his teaching where the higher 
supports it. Christ’s charter runs everywhere in Christ’s 
Church, and extinguishes all lesser ones that vary from it. 


CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





IN MEMORIAM. HENRY C. KINGSLEY. 


TREASURER OF YALE COLLEGE 1862-1886. 


Henry Corr Kinesiry was the second son of Professor James 
Luce Kingsley and Lydia Coit Kingsley. He was born in New 
Haven, December 11, 1815. His father was born in Scotland, 
Conn., August 28th, 1778, and died in New Haven, August 
8lst, 1852. His mother was born in Norwich, Conn., August 
25th, 1789, and died December 2d, 1861. His father was a 
Tutor and Professor in Yale College from 1801 till his death in 
1852. He was distinguished as a scholar, critic, and historian, 
was sensitive and modest to excess, yet conspuciously kindly, 
sagacious, and just. Few scholars in our country of his time were 
more eminent than he, and few better deserved the honor which 
they received. There are few men to whom Yale College owes 
as much as it does to him. Many of the traits of the father were 
conspicuous in the son. His mother was more than usually culti- 
vated for her time. She was ardently interested in literature and 
in every form of benevolent and religious activity, and impressed 
herself strongly upon her children and the community. 

Mr. Kingsley began his classical studies at the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School in New Haven under Robert McEwen (Yale, 1827), but 
finished his preparation for college at the Boston Latin School, 
then one of the most famous schools in the country, residing as a 
“child of the house” in the family of Hon. Jeremiah Evarts, 
a friend of his father’s. As a boy, he was what he became 
as a man, more than usually quiet and retiring, yet always 
playful and kind. He entered Yale College in 1830, and gradua- 
ted with honor in 1834. He was an excellent and well-drilled 
scholar. He was universally liked and confided in, though reti- 
cent and shy. He made fast friends for life among his classmates 
of such men as Dr. William I. Budington, Hon. Eleazar K. Foster, 
Rev. John R. Keep, Gov. William T. Minor, and Professor Na- 
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than P. Seymour. After graduating, he acted as private tutor 
for a few months, and then entered the Yale Law School, where 
he finished his studies under Judges Daggett and Hitchcock. 
After passing the winter of 1836 and 1837 in Columbus, Ohio, in 
the law office of Messrs. Wilcox (Yale, 1821) and Andrews (Yale, 
1830), he was admitted to the bar of that State in December, 
1837, and established hinself in Cleveland, in connection with his 
elder brother George (Yale, 1832), who had previously opened an 
office in that city. He remained associated with him till the sud- 
den-lamented death of his brother in 1842. He very early took a 
high position in his profession and secured the confidence of the 
public as a financial agent and manager, which he retained till he 
transferred his residence to New Haven. 

In 1843, he became a member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
in Cleveland. As that church was full to overflowing, he soon 
proposed and urged the formation of another church, and some- 
what unexpectedly found himself an active leader in the organiza- 
tion of the “Second Church” and the erection of its house of 
worship. This was in 1844, when he had been a resident of 
Cleveland less than seven years. 

In 1854, he had been elected a director of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg Railway. The company was then seriously embar- 
rassed, and in 1857 became insolvent at a time of very general 
distress and disaster. He was urged to take charge of its 
finances, and consented to act as its receiver, which he continued 
to do from 1857 till 1866, and as the result of his care and skill 
it regained in 1862: the position of a sound dividend-paying 
company. 

In 1862, after the death of Edward C. Herrick, he was elected 
treasurer of Yale College, and continued in this office till his 
death. At the time of his election he held in his hands the offer 
of two very lucrative positions, but he put both aside for the 
post which was made attractive and almost sacred by its associa- 
tion with his father and his early home. The writer will never 
forget an interview with Mr. Kingsley in respect to the decision 
of this question, when Professor Thacher was present, ‘at which 
he expressed his feelings with respect to the responsibilities and 
attractions of the office. It need not be said that he discharged 
its manifold and trying duties in the spirit of exemplary faith- 
fulness and of ardent personal devotion, and that he made the 
interests of the institution in all its departments emphatically his 
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own. Some of his friends have expressed surprise that he should 
be willing to accept and retain an office of which the emoluments 
were so small and the details so minute and sometimes vexatious, 
but they could not understand the light under which he regarded 
its duties and its interests. It deserves to be noticed that with 
the immense enlargement of the resources of the college and its 
expansion into a University during the twenty-five years of his 
administration, the duties and responsibilities of the office were 
enormously increased, and in the discharge of all these duties he 
exhibited a financial skill and an administrative ability to which 
the most emphatic testimony has been given, In 1885, a member 
of the Corporation, reviewing his report to that body for the year 
1883-4, makes the following comment upon the sagacity and 
wisdom of his loans and purchases of stocks, He says that the 
fact that the income for the year was at a rate a little larger 
than 6-24 per cent. shows most conclusively the soundness of 
his investments. It has also been said that not one of his invest- 
ments for the college which he personally controlled suffered loss 
under his management, and that during the various periods of 
financial stress, such securities were never permanently impaired 
in value. 

Besides discharging the duties of his office, he also filled many 
public and private trusts with remarkable ability and conspicuous 
fidelity, being distinguished for the acuteness and rapidity of his 
judgment, the singular fairness and comprehensiveness with which 
he estimated the merits of all questions, and the promptness and 
force wita which he passed from decision to action. 

He was a man of few words; at times he seemed abrupt in his 
utterances, but he was a man of many thoughts, and the posi- 
tiveness with which he expressed himself was the result of the 
habits of clear and rapid thinking, to which he had been schooled 
from his childhood. Naturally shy and reserved, he did not 
often obtrude his opinions till they were asked for, but when his 
opinion was required he showed that, while others had been dis- 
cussing, he had not been idle in his thinking. Naturally ardent 
in temperament and positive in his convictions, he had disciplined 
himself to more than usual taciturnity as the outgrowth of the 
singular shyness or reserve, which was native to the man. 
Though warm in his affections and tender in his sympathies, the 
force of neither was suspected, even by many who seemed to 
know him well, till on some rare occasion his feelings broke forth 
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in a fervid flame. A chronic invalid for all his active life, he 
expended the surplus energies which are so lavishly wasted by 
many, in a constant strife with bodily discomfort and nervous 
unrest, but never complaining, rather seeming always on the alert 
with his powers ready for action, and yet equally ready to dis- 
miss a subject when it was disposed of. 

During all his life Mr. Kingsley used his pen with great readi- 
ness, and as a writer was distinguished by conciseness, directness, 
and force; especially, whenever he appeared in the réle of a 
controversialist or a critic his ability was conspicuous. In 1841- 
1842, he published in Cleveland a series of papers in opposition 
to “free banking” which, as was thought at the time, had an 
influence in shaping the policy which was finally adopted by the 
Ohio Legislature. After his return to New Haven, he was a 
frequent contributor to the pages of the New Englander, writing 
on a great variety of subjects. The volume of that magazine 
published in the last year of his life contained six communica- 
tions from his pen; one of which appeared in print only after he 
had been disabled by the accident which caused his death. 
Among his contributions to the New Englander may be men- 
tioned two articles in 1858 and 1859 in criticism of the manage- 
ment of the American Tract Society. In 1869, he wrote an 
article on the “late Rebellion in Spain,” of some of the exciting 
scenes of which he had been an eye-witness. In 1870, he wrote 
a critical examination of Professor Huxley’s “ Physical Basis of 
Life.” But he was chiefly interested in the discussion of econom- 
ical questions ; and, in the year succeeding the civil war, he gave 
much attention to the discussion of the questions connected with 
the public debt. 

We hardly need say that he was admirably fitted to assume 
the duties of the office which he filled in Yale College for twenty- 
four years, and that it will not be easy to find a man who will 
discharge its manifold and various duties so well. For fifteen 
years the writer of these lines has been intimately associated with 
him as a witness and to some extent as an associate in these 
duties. During all these years scarcely an hour has elapsed, 
during the office hours which were common to both, in which 
some words have not passed between them which were more or 
less characteristic of the man. Upon all these words simplicity 
and godly sincerity have been distinctly stamped, and every one 
has had the ring of honesty and truth, Those who have sought 
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to criticize his acts or his methods have invariably acknowledged 
his ability, thoroughness, and his honesty. Those who have 
found fault with his caution have not infrequently confessed that 
his foresight was directed by true financial wisdom, Those who 
have become acquainted with the enormous amount of petty 
details which are incident to such an office when satisfactorily 
administered, have confessed their astonishment that a man of 
such extraordinary capacity for great enterprises should concern 
himself with transactions so minute. All without exception who 
have had dealings with him have felt the force of his honest and 
outspoken manhood, and not a few have discerned the sweet 
reasonableness of his character and aims. 

It scarcely need be said that Mr. Kingsley loved the college 
for which he labored so assiduously and sacrificed so much, and 
that to care and sacrifice for it had become the passion of his 
life. This passion was the product of high principle and loyal 
devotion to duty—of Christian principle animated by Christian 
faith. Inthe church of which he was a member there were few 
whose faith was more firm, whose patience was more exemplary, 
whose benevolence was more willing, more generous, and more 
modest, and whose zeal for the kingdom of Christ was more 
sustained. He was loyal to its communion, loyal to its pastor, 
loyal to its missionary enterprises and its domestic charities, and 
above all, loyal to Christ as the hope and rest of his own soul, 
But, perhaps, most conspicuous of all was his patience under 
manifold bodily infirmities, such as consume the life and waste 
the energies and mar the usefulness of ordinary men, but which 
in his case were a constant discipline “‘ to the peace of God which 
passeth understanding” and a blessed foretaste and preparation 
for the rest which remaineth for the people of God. 


NoaH PORTER. 
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Tue Scuarr-Herzoc SuppLemMEnt.*—This is a work of great 
practical usefulness for theologians and ministers. It supplies 
exactly the information concerning living Divines and Professors 
which students so often want and cannot find. Dr. Schaff has 
had peculiar facilities in preparing the work from his exten- 
sive acquaintance with theologians in America and Europe. We 
have examined it very carefully and tested its accuracy at a good 
many points, and can confidently pronounce it remarkably com- 
plete, exact and trustworthy. It was almost inevitable that there 
should be mistakes in the book, but our surprise has been to find 
so few. These will doubtless be corrected in a second edition. 
We call attention to the following errors: Under the notice of 
J. G@. W. Herrmann (p. 97) the date 1774 should be 1874. In the 
notice of Professor J. T. Hyde (p. 107), Beloit College is assigned 
to Michigan instead of Wisconsin. Under the name of Jobn P. 
Newman we read: “D.D., Rochester Seminary, N. Y., 1864,” 
which should be: “ D.D., University of Rochester, N. Y., 1863.” 
“These be trifles,” but they mar the perfection of the book. 
There are also omissions of names and data for which we natu- 
rally look, but we remember that such a work must stop some- 
where and the author attempts a task peculiarly difficult and 
delicate. We commend the book most cordially as attaining with 
eminent success the purpose announced in the circular of the 
publishers, to secure “the greatest possible accuracy and com- 
pleteness, as well as strict impartiality, in the desire to make 
a useful and reliable book of reference for readers of all denomi- 
national and theological schools.” 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


* Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all Denominations in 
Europe and America, being a Supplement to Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, edited by Rev. Pump Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. ‘and Rev. Samuet M. 
Jackson, M.A. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1887. pp. 271. Prices: Cloth, 
$3.00; Sheep, $5.00 ; Morocco, $7.00. 
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Tue Story or Cartuacre*—Is told in an attractive, volume, 
with a little over forty illustrations, among which are maps of 
northern and southern Italy and of the peninsula of Carthage. On 
the blank leaves and covers are two maps. That at the end of 
the book is a ground plan of the Carthaginian peninsula. That 
at the beginning is shaded to show the Empire of Carthage in 
its glory, when it included all Sardinia, together with southern 
Spain and western Sicily, besides a tract on the northern coast of 
Africa. This map would give the Empire an extent nearly or 
quite equal to three-fourths of modern Spain. If, however, all the 
dependencies of Carthage were reckoned, it would be much more 
extensive than this. 

The work is divided into four parts, according the usual division 
of Carthaginian history into three periods. Part I. (pp. 1-18), 
“ Legend and Early History” tells of the foundation of the city 
in 850 B. C. and its early growth, giving the story of Dido, as 
handed down by tradition, and as adapted and popularized by 
Virgil. 

Part II. (pp. 19-91), “ Carthage and Greece,” takes up the story 
at about the usually assigned limit, the battle of Himera, 480 
B. C. and brings it down to the beginning of the First Punic 
War, 264 B.C. After recounting the early operations of the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, it gives three chapters to their dealings 
with Dionysius, a short chapter to the career of Timoleon, whose 
story is well worth reading in the pages of Grote and Plutarch, 
and a longer one to that of Agathocles. 

Part III. (pp. 93-125), is devoted to “ The Internal History of 
Carthage,” its Discoverers, its Constitution and Religion, and its 
Revenue and Trade. The story of Hanno’s Atlantic voyage is told 
in full, with notes identifying the places mentioned. Here we find 
the earliest mention of the gorilla in connection with a place identi- 
fied by our authors with Sherboro Island and Sound a little south 
of Sierra Leone. Carthage had chief magistrates called Kings, but 
of limited power and elected apparently for life out of certain 
leading families. It had also a Senate in two parts, one of 4 
hundred members, which is compared “ to the cabinet or ministry ” 


* The Story of Carthage; by ALFRED J. Cuurcn, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
University College, London, author of “Stories from Homer,” ete. With the 
collaboration of ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., author of “ The Story of Rome,” “ His- 
tory of the American People,” etc. New York and London: G. P, Putnam's 
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in America or England, the other to the ‘Congress or Parlia- 
ment.” The former “was a remarkably unchanging body. It 
followed one line of policy we may say for centuries, with extraor- 
dinary consistency. . . . There were no regular changes of gov- 
ernment, no passing of power such as we see in the United 
States from Republicans to Democrats. . . .” There was a gen- 
eral assembly of which we know little. 

Aristotle says that the offices of the State were unpaid (though 
they must have brought some opportunities for money-making), 
and that the highest offices were put up for sale, with the unfor- 
tunate result that several might be held by one man. The popu- 
lation of the city when taken by the Romans, was 700,000. 

The supreme deity was Baal Hammon or Moloch, “horrid 
king,” infamous for the human sacrifices which disfigure Carthagin- 
ian history. The second in rank, Melcart, was of more winsome 
character, not represented in human form nor worshipped so far 
as we know, with bloody sacrifices. “His splendid temple at 
Tyre was one of the most famous in the world.” 

The revenue of Carthage was in part derived from tribute. 
Thus Leptis, near the lesser Syrtes, paid a talent per diem, nearly 
$450,000 annually. The customs duties were so heavy that under 
Hannibal’s management, after the second Punic War, “it was no 
longer necessary to tax individuals.” Carthage possessed mines 
in Spain and Corsica. The richest of these near New Carthage, 
yielded the Romans in the time of Polybius (204-122 B. C.) 
about £2000 per day. There was also a lucrative trade with 
Africa and with Europe. It is interesting to find that even then 
negroes were preferred for slaves. 

The “leather money ” of Carthage is thus described in a quota- 
tion from an ancient author. “Ina small piece of leather a sub- 
stance is wrapped of the size of a piece of four drachmas (about 3s.); 
but what the substance is no one knows except the maker. After 
this it is sealed and issued for circulation.” Our author adds, 
“This unknown substance was probably an alloy of metal, of 
which the ingredients were a state secret; and the seal was a 

state mark. We have, in fact, here a clumsy kind of bank note.” 

Part IV., “Carthage and Rome” (pp. 127-301) recounts the 
struggles of the queen cities down to the fall of Carthage in 146 
B.C. The story is too familiar to call for any review in this 
place. The authors’ style and their views of Hannibal and his 
operations may be shown at once by an example or two. Thus of 
VOL. XI. 16 
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his failure to march upon Rome after the battle of Canne (p, 
223): “But one is disposed to believe that so skillful a general, 
one, too, who was not wanting in boldness (for what could be bolder 
than his whole march into Italy?) knew what could and what 
could not be done better than anybody else... .” With this 
compare Bosworth Smith’s decision of the same question (Carth- 
age and the Carthaginians, p. 263): “ But perhaps the best and 
the all-sufficing answer to those who say that Hannibal ought to 
have advanced on Rome is the simple fact that Hannibal himself, 
the foremost general of all time and statesman as well as general, 
did not attempt it. Or this, “‘ His military skill is beyond doubt. 
In that, it is probable, he has never been surpassed,” (p. 270), 
with this: “the foremost man of his race and his time, perhaps 
the mightiest military genius of any race and of any time—one 
with whom, in this particular, it were scant justice to compare 
either Alexander or Cesar. . . .” (Smith, p. 191). 

The work before us has on pp. Xi, xii., a table of Carthaginian 
chronology. Each of the four parts, except the third, is prefaced 
by a statement of the original authorities from which its facts 
have been drawn. We find no list of modern works on the sub- 
ject, except the reference in the preface to the works of Heeren, 
Grote, Arnold, Mommsen, Bosworth Smith, Perrot, and Chipiez, 
and Capes’s Livy. The authors’ treatment of the questions which 
grow out of the possible mixture of fiction with fact is unobtra- 
sive and discreet. Altogether the work may be welcomed asa 
valuable addition to our historical literature. 

WILLABE HASKELL. 


Creep anp CuaracTEr.*—It seems that there are still a good 
many people who are willing to read as well as hear sermons. 
The sermons that win the attention of the reading public of 
to-day are almost wholly of a practical character. Better say 
perhaps of an ethical character. The volume before us has met 
with much success and has won words of hearty commendation 
from those whose estimate of the demands of modern preaching 
1s worthy of respect. They have a certain advantage in their 
unity. They group about a central thought, and there is an 
order in their development. They have, therefore, something of 
the effect of a methodical discussion of a single theme. They 

* Creed and Character. Sermons by the Rev. H. S. Hontanp, M. A., Canon of 
St. Paul’s, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1887. 
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are fresh in thought, interesting in style, novel in treatment, and 
earnest in spirit. There is atone of reality about them. It is 
good to be able to welcome such utterances from the Church of 
England. Like most modern sermons, however, the form is 
greatly subordinated to the substance. The style is too diffuse. 
One wearies of so much iteration and expansion. However we 
pardon everything to a man who has something large and noble 
to say and who says it with such earnestness of purpose. 


Goprer on First Corrnturans.*—All students of the New 
Testament who would use this work, are already familiar with 
Godet’s works on Luke, John, and Romans. Any detailed notice 
is, therefore, rendered unnecessary. This commentary which 
covers eight chapters of the epistle, is marked by the same char- 
acteristics which distinguish the author’s other works. The most 
noteworthy of these are, deep reverence for the truths handled, 
keen spiritual insight, and an earnest effort to set the contents of 
Scripture into close relation with the Christian life of to-day. 
We esteem Godet second to no other commentator when the 
whole purpose and general uses of the interpreter’s work are con- 
sidered. He does not equal Meyer in critical acumen ; nor Weiss 
in the nicer refinements of exegesis; nor Ellicott in subtlety of 
analysis, but he is superior to any of these in expounding the 
spiritual content of Scripture. Godet is an able scholar and 
critic, but does not throw textual and grammatical criticism into 
the foreground. We do not think him so reliable in this field as 
Meyer or Weiss; particularly is he open to criticism for his per- 
sistent adherence to many readings which rest upon the authority 
of the Textus Receptus instead of upon that of recent textual 
scholarship. 

The purpose which Godet has set before himself in his com- 
mentaries we believe to be the true purpose of such works. This 
is, preéminently, interpretation. The resources of critical scholar- 
ship should be the means to this end. This is noticeably the case 
in the commentary on this practical Epistle of Paul which deals 
so largely with vexing questions of principle and conduct. The 
venerable author merits the thanks of all Biblical students that he 
is still pushing forward his exegetical labors and so honorably mer- 
iting the blessing of those who “ still bring forth fruit in old age.” 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


* Commentary on First Corinthians ; by F. Govet, Professor at Neuchatel. Vol, 
1. T,&T. Clark; Edinburgh. pp. 428, C. Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
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Hints on WrittnG anv Spexecu-Maxt1ne.*—This is one of the 
Hand-book Series. Its contents, consisting of two short chapters, 
originally appeared as magazine articles, Col. Higginson always 
speaks with good jupgment and taste upon literary questions, and 
these hints are of value to the literary novice, as coming from a 
man who has had considerable experience in the matter of which 
he speaks. 


Serecrep Essays or JosepH Appison.—These “readings” 
are selections from Addison’s essays and are designed for the 
pupils of the Chautauqua School. The volume itself is one of the 
Chautauqua Library Series. The selections seem to be made 
with good judgment, being taken from those essays with which 
the reading public has become most familiar and which are sup- 
posed to illustrate most worthily the excellences of Addison’s 
style. They illustrate the literary virtue of simplicity, and are a 
good antidote for literary pomposity. 


* Hints on Writing and Speech-Making. By Tuomas WeNtTWworTH HIGGINson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 1887. 

+ Selected Essays of Joseph Addison, with an Introduction by C. T. WINCHESTER, 
Professor of English Literature in Wesleyan University. Boston: Chautauqua 
Press, 117 Franklin Street, 1886. 








